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All day there was the deepest silence in the 
desert; but, as the shades of night came on, the 
scene animated, and even noisy. Aquatic 
birds arrived in countless troops, and soon millions 
of hoarse and screaming voices filled the air with 
their wild harmony. Tartary is peopled with 
these migratory birds; and, as we contemplated 
their innumerable battalions wheeling about in the 
air, and thought of the many countries they had 
traversed, we used to please ourselves by imagin- 
ing-that some among these myriads might have 
passed over the lovely soil of France, and have 
ei om their food in the plains of Languedoc, or 
in the mountains of the Jura. Huc’s Tastary. 











THE WAR AND YACHTING, 


Tue developments of the past few weeks, bringing the 
country actually to a state of war, have wrought a great 
change in the yachting situation, so that it is impossible 
to predict what the outcome may be. Up to a short 
time the outlook was promising enough in a way, with 
nothing magnificent or sensational in store in the way of 
international racing or big boats, but a certainty of good 
sport throughout the country among yachtsmen at large 
and in thé smaller classes. On Long Island Sound the 
indications were for a lively and exciting season under 
the management of the Sound Y. R. A., with plenty of 
racing in the regular classes of 42ft. and under, ‘and an 
unusual amount of sport in the new one-design’ classés, 
About Boston the conditions were equally favorable for 
a good racing season, with more new boats than about 
New York in the regular classes, and with some extra 
interest added through the Quincy Y. C. cup. In the 
West and on inland waters generally the outlook was 
good for yacht racing in all the smaller classes. 

It is true that the prospects of sport on the coast in 
the large classes were even worse than usual, a little 
desultory racing on the part of Colonia, Amorita, Wasp 
and Queen Mab, a quiet and uneventful cruise of the 
New York Y. C., and possibly a mild attempt at class 
racing by Syce, Kestrel and a new boat in the 51ft. class 
being all that could be hoped for. Much as this state of 
affairs among the large yachts is to be regretted, it is 
obviously unavoidable under existing conditions, and as 
a compensation for the dullness and stagnation in this 
branch of yachting there has been an unwonted activity 
both in the domain of the smaller yachts and in the pe- 
culiar interest in the sport at large, as well as in the 
efforts of individuals, clubs and associations to extend 
and improve it. 

The beginning of a war of uncertain duration has al- 
ready so affected yachting that it is impossible to predict 
what the result may be. The developments thus far are 
hardly of a nature to warrant such an extreme step as that 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club in calling off all the races 
set for the season of 1898, and we hope and believe that 
such a measure will prove unnecessary. No similar ac- 
tion is thus far contemplated by the Massachusetts and 
Sound associations. 

Of course, if the war is of long duration, there will be 
no thought of yachting. Many of the yachtsmen are al- 
ready enrolled in the navy or army, and the indirect in- 
fluences of a lengthy and serious war will of themselves 
put a stop to all sport. At the same time the chances 
now. are that the war will be a brief one, and that the 
check to yacht racing will be but temporary, and affect- 
ing only the first part of the season. The greatest effect 
will be felt in the steam yacht fleet, through the perma- 
nent withdrawal of a number of the largest yachts. 

With hostilities actually begun by the capture of seven 
or eight Spanish merchant vessels by the United States, 
some anxiety is felt for the safety of American yachts, of 
which a number are now cruising in the West Indies 
or the Mediterranean, The big Nahma, sister to May- 


flower, now on her way from New York to the Clyde, 
would make a fine prize-for Spain, as would Varuna, last 
reported at Constantinople on April 11, and Margarita, 
now in the Mediterranean. Of the smaller steam yachts 
in the same locality are Narada, Andria and Arcturus. 
Norma (schr.) left here for Naples on April 11. Fleur 
de Lys was at Horta on April 5. Intrepid (schr.) has 
returned to New York from Nassau, and the steam yacht 
of the same name is at Tebo’s, where she has lain all 
winter, though reported as in the West Indies. May, 
Barracouta and several other steam yachts are now in 
the West Indies. The best that can happen to the yachts 
mentioned is that they may be tied up for an indefinite 
time in some safe neutral port. Nahma has been reported 
safe at Gourock on April 23. Andria put to sea from 
Leghorn on April 21. 








SNAP SHOTS, 


Ir is a well-established principle, recognized perhaps 
since Noah let the animals out of the ark, that when once 
a wild creature which has been held in captivity recovers 
its freedom, and passes beyond the possession and con- 
trol of its captor, it is no longer his property, but will be- 
long to anybody who may capture it. So familiar is this 
that in these days a counsel who advises his client to 
the contrary must be inexcusably ignorant. Yet we con- 
tinue to*hear of squabbles in the courts between losers 
and finders of wild animals. 





In’ 1896 some-of the seals confined in a pond at Glen 
Island; a pleasure resort in Long Island Sound near 
New’ York, escaped into the Sound, where subsequently 
one was captured by a fisherman, who sold it to Mr. Jas. 
A. Bradley, of Asbury Park, N. J. The seal was ex- 
hibited as an attraction at Asbury Park through the 
summer, and was sent for the winter to the National 
Zodlogical Park in Washington. Here it was seen by 
Capt Mullet of New York, wholrecognized it by certain 
inarks or abrasions on the fins as one which had es- 
caped from Glen Island; and he laid claim to it as his 
property: .When-his ownership was disputed he brought 
suit for $500 damages; and the case came up in the Dis- 
trict Court in this city last week. Justice McKean held 
that there was no cause of action, since the seal, having 
escaped to its native element, was no longer the property 
of Capt. Mullet. This was no more than the Captain’s 
lawyer should have told him in the beginning. 

It will not do to be severe on the attorney in this 
private case, however, when we have just had presented 
to us a national blunder of precisely the same character, 
and involving an enormous sacrifice of public funds, In 
the Senate of the United States a resolution was intro- 
duced one day last week to pay Great Britain the sum 
of more than $420,000, awarded by the Paris Tribunal as 
indemnity for our seizure of British sealing vessels in 
Bering Sea. The claim of the United States was that 
as we owned the Aleutian Islands, the breeding grounds 
of the seals, we had property rights in the seals after 
they had left our territory and betaken themselves to the 
high seas. Acting upon that claim, we sought to en- 
force our rights by seizing the sealers, which in the open 
sea were beyond our jurisdiction. The Aleutian Islands 
seal case goes on all fours with the Glen Island seal case; 
the same principles apply; when wild creatures escape 
beyond control of their former possessors, all rights of 
property in them terminate; and if it is sought either 
by individuals or nations to enforce rights which do not 
exist, the courts will find against them. 





If the United States Senate can take time in the 
intervals of the conduct of the war to pay some 
attention to a defense of the forestry interests of 
our own country, it ought to put a damper on the plot 
which now menaces the forest reservations. An amend- 
ment has been offered in the Senate, to the Sundry Civil 
Bill, suspending indefinitely the orders creating forest 
reservations, proclaimed by the Executive on Feb. 22, 
1897. This suspension, if put into effect, amount to 
a virtual abandonment of the reserves foreve:. or at best 
until the timber thieves who are back of the suspension 
job shall have completed their ravages. The American 
Forestry Association has prepared a timely protest 
against the threatened nullification of the national forest 
reservation scheme; and has embodied its protest in 


a memorial praying that if the surveys of the territories 
concerned have not yet been completed, so that more 
time shall be required for them, the suspension shall be 
limited to one year only, and shall not be made’ in- 
definite. This action of the Association is timely and 
patriotic. In times of war the timber plunderers will 
find their safest opportunities for despoiling the public 
domain; they are intent on picking Uncle Sam’s pocket 
while his back is turned. 


Human nature is pretty much the same the world over. 
The non-resident sportsman discrimination in our own 
country has its counterpart in far-off Ceylon, whose 
Game Protective Society is agitating against the foreign 
visitor. Complaints against the globe trotter, the secre- 
tary reports, are frequent and emphatic, and the general 
opinion among the members of the society is that the 
present facilities for sport afforded to visitors to ‘the 
island should be discouraged by considerably, increasing 
the cost of a license to such strangers. The complaints 
are doubtless well founded; and the sportsman’ from 
these United States visiting Ceylon would willingly ‘pay 
his shot. He could indeed expect to receive, being’a globe 
trotter far from home, no other treatment than that of an 
alien. But so long as one-remains at home under ‘the 
Stars and Stripes he is everywhere conscious of “tlie 
sublime fact,” as Commissioner Carleton, of Maine, put 
it the other day, “that the citizens of all the States ‘are 
citizens of our common country.” And. when going 
from one State into another he runs up against.a non- 
resident hunting tax, such as they are now proposing for 
Maine, the sublimity of the thought receives a painful 


jolt. «ate SR, 


Ceylon affords another illustration of the exercise of 
the principle of game protection which is coextensive 
with the dominion of Great Britain, and it is interesting 
to note that in that far-away land they recognize that 
the traffic in skins and horns is the factor of the problem 
most difficult to deal with. The skins of certain’ Ceylon 
deer are the most valuable received in’ European mar- 
kets, and in consequence of this trade the species: is 
threatened with extinction. The adoption of the Plat- 
form Plank is in order in Ceylon. 


ee 





By the recent death of Dr. George W. Massamore, of 
Baltimore, the sportsmen of Maryland have lost one of 
the most earnest, active and efficient workers for game 
and fish protection in the history of the State, As secre- 
tary of the Maryland Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion Dr. Massamore stood before the people as the ac- 
tual working agent of the Association. He was prompted 
by a sincere desire to promote the public good; and he 
possessed in addition to the very essential qualities of 
determination and perseverance a fund of common sense 
which never failed to stand him in good stead. The or- 
ganization of the Maryland Association was largely due 
to his initiative; and its work was in his hands. His 
services in the public interest should be remembered with 
gratitude. 





We have all heard the story of the fellow who told 
how when he was hoeing corn one day he caught a deer 
stalled in a snowdrift. He was outdone the other day by 
Judge J. Frank Fort, of Newark, N. J., who in a written 
opinion sapiently decided that the defendant in a game 
law prosecution had a right to go gunning on Sunday to 
protect hi$ father’s sprouting corn from ravages by 
<°ows—in September. It was this same Judge Fort also 

, according to the Paterson Chronicle, gave his 
opinion that the law forbidding possession of game in 
close season was unconstitutional. Game cases are of 
minor importance compared with many others which 
occupy the attention of the courts. Heaven help the 
victims of Jersey justice who fall in the way of suth 
judicial blundering and crass ignorance. 

ee | 

Martha’s Vineyard has been stocked with pinnated 
grouse, which have been put out to replace the native 
heath hen. The heath hen, a correspondent writes, is 
practically extinct on the island, one chief cause leading 
to this result being ‘woods fires which, have swept over 
the breeding grounds. It is asked that visitors to the 
Vineyard shall respect the newly introduced grouse and 
give them immunity. ae 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
“Hark Back.” 


Your well-trained hunter has carried you, to your 
entire satisfaction, over a sporting country with a fast 
pack of hounds, a good fox in front. Bank and ditch, 
stone wall and brook safely past, there is a “check.” 
Your horse is refreshed, yourself not sorry for time 
for reflection. A cast teright and left is made in vain. 
The master of foxhounds gives the command, “Hark 
back!” and soon the eager hounds take up the scent; 
you tighten the girths; your horse settles down to his 
work with renewed vigor; you are once more in the 
“ruck;” you follow on to the death. No such question 
remains in your mind as “Is life worth living?” 

With feelings such as these, as an old sportsman who 
had gone far afield to fish every available salmon river, 
every well-known trout stream, having shot his legal 
number of moose, caribou and red deer, within reach of 
his wigwam in eastern Canada, I succeeded in securing 
a few days for reflection, rest and relaxation amid the 
“toil and moil” of this period of unrest of the nineteenth 
century; I decided to “hark. back!” and take a canoe 
voyage of about 200 miles in a well-known chain of lakes 
in New Brunswick—the Squattick, Toledi, and Temis 
couata—connected by the Madawaska River. Here 





“At each sweet pause 
From care and want. and toil, 
When dewy eve her curtain draws 
Over the day's turmoil.” 


On the principle of distance lending enchantment to 
the scene, I had previously passed these lakes by on the 





CAMP AT HEAD OF LAKE. 


other side without a thought. To these happy fishing 
grounds I bent my steps in September last in search 
of that well-earned rest and relaxation which can best be 
found in forest and stream. 

All sportsmen know by heart the preliminary details 
as necessary for the canoe voyage, the autumn moose 
call or the winter still-hunting of caribou or deer; but 
few, however, realize the importance of the proper selec- 
tion of the “companion du voyage”’—the comrade in 
tent or wigwam, on barren or in green wood. This has 
been brought prominently forward in Forest AND 
STREAM in the delightful essays on “Men I Have Fished 
With.” I can with truth say that looking backward 
through a long vista of years of the many men I have 
fished with, my “pal,” my comrade on this occasion, my 
friend in the hour of need or in the bright sunshine of 
summer day sport was the “survival of the fittest.” When 
you combine the qualities of keenest sportsman with the 
rare talents of geologist, entomologist and ornithologist, 
one skilled with pen and pencil, ever ready with camera 
and kodak, and possessing the never-failing secret of 
“how to keep his temper” under circumstances -the most 
trying, you have an ideal man, hard to find, one you are 
loth to part with. Such a man I found, and sad it was 
to say the last farewell, as but recently he sailed with 
his regiment for the West Indies. Let his name here 
be Blank, though it will ever remain fresh in my mem- 
ory. Moreover, we were fortunate in the selection of In- 
dians (two)—Michell and Banard. These we secured at 
the Indian camp near Edmunston. 

We made Edmunston our base of operations. Here 
we secured our supplies; here we obtained the last “tip” 
as to the killing fly for the Squattick lakes; here in the 
“cooperative store” of the place, where everything from 
« needle to an anchor can be purchased, we learnt of the 
difficulties of the route in prospect. These were painted 
in the darkest colors, and here one of our Indians drank 
“success to sport” in the vilest of prohibited liquors. 
From this point (Edmunston) to Otterburn on Temis- 
couata Railway, thirteen miles, you have your choice 
of means of locomotion, road, river or rail. At Otter- 
burn, however, you leave all traces of civilization be- 
hind, save the rudely constructed means of transit with 
man and horse, for our two canoes—a sort of bob-sled 
with skis attached, built on the river bank while our 
midday meal was being cooked. 

The portage to Mud Lake—prosaic name—is long and 
tedious, eight miles over tortuous road, if road it can 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


be called, over hill and dale, and through alder swamp, 
the whole route being through evet-varying forest. At 
last, before night set in, the cheering sight of the lake 
caused us to quicken our steps until we reached the spot 
selected for our first camp. 

It is needless to describe the theory and practice (the 
result of experience) of pitching tents (two), collecting 
fir boughs, cutting firewood, and settling down for the 
night. Oh, the delight of the first night in camp. The 
first meal has been a veritable feast. It may consist of 
the simplest of camp rations, but memories of that meal 
linger long in the heart of man, while the choicest cook- 
ing of New York’s palace hotels or its most fashionable 
clubs is soon forgotten. 

After such a camp repast you lie flat on your back on 
the spruce bough couch; smoke from the fragrant weed 
curls slowly from your mouth; you build delightful castles 
in the air, and you are in no hurry to knock them down. 
Here no tumult of sounds, the constant rumble of street 
cars or other motors, the shrieks of peddlers or news- 
boys, or the questionable music of street organ or stfeet 
band, assaults your ear. The noiseless moose bird 
perches on the bough above your head. Your overtaxed 
brain is relieved from strain; worry has fled to the winds; 
you are out of reach of telegraph or telephone, news- 
papers, or hourly mail delivery; you are a free man. Oh, 
the delights of freedom in this free country after such 
an evening of repose! How sweet the sleep! How fresh 
the awakening! How fit the physical frame after the 
morning bath and the hearty breakfast. The breaking 
up of camp is not a tedious operation. There is always 
a sigh as you leave behind your picturesque camp; each 
spot on which you pitch your tent seems more pictur- 
esque than its predecessor. : 5 

Now we are busy with the welcome paddle in cro$sing 
this pretty lake, and you wonder why it tecelved 80 8ug- 
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this ideal means of transport, a milicete canoe. You 
fish or let it alone at your sweet will. This is the poetry 
of existence. 

Before reaching the lake the streain witlens, and is 
less rapid. The waterlily, affording aniple conéealitient 
fot trout, is Seen in abtindance noW in fill bloom of 
autumn. Here by long éasts from the éanoe we picke 
up as many trout—several of them large—as the niost 
ardent admirer of Izaak Walton could desire—and it was 
only the sun’s sinking to rest behind the forest-clad hills 
that reminded us that we must “fix camp” ere night set 
in. Our camp that night at the head of the lake after a 
day full of enjoyment, ending with a swim in the lake, 
was one long to be remembered. 

We were desirous of camping next night on the shores 
of Squattick Lake No. 3, within sight of Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, of which we had heard much regarding its 
beauty, as we had heard much too of the large 
trout in that lake. We therefore broke camp and pushed 
on at an early hour next motning. We had a strong 
head wind, and white men and red plied paddles in vain 
to reach the still waters leading to lake No. 3 before the 
midday meal, we were therefore forced to seek shelter 
on the lake shore for that purpose. After the much- 
needed refreshment we put on a spurt, and were amply 
rewarded before sun down on suddenly coming in view 
of Sugar Loaf Mountain. Of the mdny well-known 
European and American bits of mountdin scenery notie 
have made such a lasting impression on my memory 
as this Sugar Loaf Mountain, with the deep forest-clad 
dells and recesses at its base, the most beautiful of the 
Squattick lakes, studded with islands beneath and the 
setting sun of early autumn peroee t required more 
than one call from out guides to detract our dttétition 
from the view, and fix it on the fishing grounds we Had 
approached. Here we made many casts without success 


ne CAMP AT SUGAR LOAF MOUNTAIN. 


gestive a name as Mud Lake. Soon, too soon, you 
learn how to appreciate the name. The steersman in 
each canoe points to a low mud bank, and again you 
wonder where is the exit. There is an imperceptible pas- 
sage through the bank hidden by interwoven alders. 
Oh, how interwoven! Through these in a narrow stream 
—if stream it can be called—we push the canoe. We 
push, we pull, we drag. Again and again a springy 
alder strikes us on the face or head as it flies back from 
the bow man. My comrade is put to the test, but he 
never fails to keep his temper. For four weary hours 
this “hide and seek” through alder bushes continues, 
and at last—happily at last—each canoe is carried di- 
rectly westward and downward by the swift current of a 
clear stream—one with open gravel banks and gently 
rising hills. Here the graceful elm and the hardy oak 
succeeded the network of alders. We can now breathe 
freely as we glance swiftly down this lovely stream lead- 
ing into Squattick Lake No. 4 to the cheeriest song 
of the now happy canoeist. 

The only thing to be regretted in this part of our 
voyage is that in full enjoymerit of rapid transformation 
as compared with the slow progress of our alder bush 
experience, we passed over without a “try.” The gentle 
angler too must be reminded that at this time of year— 
early in September—trout are not “grouped” in pools 
at the mouth of cool springs, as is the case in midsum- 
mer fishing, where large “scores” are made, and where 
the “scales” are often resorted to with the view to the 
record as regards large trout being broken. No, every 
inch of water, so to speak, had now to be carefully fished 
in order to secure a “bag.” We found this the case as 
we pulled up for the midday meal at a lonely spot at a 
bend in the stream—an ideal trout stream. Here we 
fished carefully, but the trout rose short, and it required 
the long cast, and quick striking with frequent change 
of fly to secure enough pan fish (no large trout) for the 
meal. 

After this.delightful break in the journey (we were 
loth to leave a spot perfect in picturesqueness and afford- 
ing fair sport) we pushed on in order to reach Squat- 
tick Lake No. 4 before night set in. How we enjoyed 
this “gently down-stream” experience! No hurry or un- 
due excitement; no train to be caught; no business en- 
gagement to be kept; no ringing up of “Central,” to put 
you on the track of some unoffending mortal, who, like 
yourself, prefers peace and quiet to the whirligig of busi- 
ness life. No, you simply move gently down stréam in 


—the fish merely breaking the water to sport with our 
fly—until my comrade tried a fly given us by a friend at 
Edmunston. On this he hooked a monster as compared 
with any fish previously taken. I made a similar change 
of fly, with similar success, and soon we had fish and 
fishing to our hearts’ content. At last we pointed the 
bows of our canoes for the camping grounds, the most 
eae beneath the shadow of the Sugar Loaf 
ountain. 

After dreams, in which our favorite bits of Swiss 
mountain scenery seemed blended harmoniously with 
angling and anglers of Canada, we were early astir, to 
return to the sport of the last evening. In our eagerness 
we found that we had long to wait before the rising 
hour of the slumbering trout. When, however, that hour 
did arrive we were amply rewarded. After a well- 
earned breakfast we again returned to the favored spot, 
and again “in him” was the only audible sound that in- 
terrupted our reverie. A sporting friend with two French 
guides, whom we had expected to meet in these parts, 
and who had started for this lake from the opposite 
direction, now appeared on the scene, and after friendly 
greetings and comparing of notes we were as a party 
similarly occupied in having excellent sport, when one 
of the guides discovered a splendid specimen of male 
caribou, with wide spread antlers, swimming directly 
toward us. The first impulse at such a time is to seize 
one’s rifle; the second thought is whether it is the close 
season for caribou. Prudent second thoughts prevailed 
on this occasion, and we merely admired the scene as 
this denizen of the forest swam proudly across this pic- 
turesque lake, though one canoe party struck out, using 
every exertion in trying speed with the caribou, and 
simultaneously caribou and canoe reached the lake shore, 
when the proud animal leaped gracefully on the bank 
and was soon lost to sight in the dark forest. 

Fain would we linger long on the shores of this 
lovely lake—I strongly advise the gentle angler not to 
hurry past such happy fishing grounds. But our limited 
leave of absence necessitated our pushing on; we there- 
fore struck camp one bright autumn morning and steered 
our barque for Squattick lakes 1 and 2, pulling up to 
fish every likely spot, and we were neither disappointed 
at the sport, nor at the picturesqueness, ever varying, 
of the country through which we passed. Our midday 
meal was at the forks, where the Toledi River joins the 
outlet from Squattick lakes. Here we were having ex- 
cellent sport with large trout, when a thunderstorm set 
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in. Such a thunderstorm—rain coming down in buckets- 
ful. Hoping it would clear and knowing of good trout 
pools at the outlet of Eagle Lake we plied pole and 
paddle to reach that lake before evening had set in. 
We accomplished this, but the thunderstorm continued, 
and in vain we cast our brightest flies—May flies; wings 
painted red, green or blue would not fetch the trout, so 
we decided with no angelic temper to spread our own 
wings as angels, now seriously despoiled by rain, and fly 
from this spot. In carrying out this resolve we neither 
left behind the steady downpour of rain nor our much 
ruffled temper. Down stream—a now swollen stream— 
we dashed at no ordinary speed, making for a settler’s 
house fifty miles from nowhere at the forks. Nothing 
so successful as success; we reached it as dark was set- 
ting in. There was, however, sufficient light to discover 
the dirt and discomfort in this hut, 18ft.x18ft., and the 
presence of ten or twelve brats of boys and girls of ages 
ranging from one to ten years. You could not take a 
step to the front without tumbling over a boy or girl. 
We beat a hasty retreat, and with much difficulty, amid 
the long-continued thunder shower, cooked an evening 





AN IDEAL TROUT POOL. 


meal. With the morning dawn, the long-wished-for 
dawn, there was a clear sky, all evil thoughts had fled 
to the winds, even the dozen boys and girls, who came 
to cheer us as we glided down the rapids, or to fling 
one last stone at us, seemed comparatively clean. Down 
the Toledi stream we went, through lake. and on 
river; now coming across a flock of flappers; now 
stopping off to fish; now itaking a snap shot at an 
ideal trout pool—or last, not/least, to cook the inevi- 
table midday meal. It was toward evening ere we 
reached Lake Temiscouata, and we were once more on 
the outskirts of civilization. Here and there a settler’s 
hut could be seen, arid there were evident signs of that 
spoiler of the picturesque the lumberman’s axe, Noth- 
ing, however, even the appearance of the railway train 
from Riviere du Loup, or the advent of a bike on the 
road on the western shore of the lake, could quite mar 
the scenery of this grand lake, with hill and dale, forest 
and stream, as background for its blue waters. Happily 
in thiscountry we have not yet reached that stage of over- 
civilization spoken of in Merrie. England, -where at a 
bend of a trout stream (the Itchin) the angler sees on 
a board the advertisement in big letters: 


IF YOU CAN’T CATCH ’EM WITH QUILLS 
TRY ——’S PILLS. 


We camped that night on the lake shore opposite the 
village of Notre Dame du Lac. ; : i 

We made an early start next morning with the view 
to reach Edmunston (thirty miles), the starting point 
of our trip, before sunset. At St. Rose, the outlet of the 
lake, we were surprised at the large size of the trout 
taken in the Madawaska River, and from that until we 
reached Edmunston we were kept busy with rod and 
landing net. Here at Edmunston endeth, not our first 
lesson in fishing, but a trip to which in winter evenings 
or on summer days one can “hark back” to as among 
the most enjoyable of autumn holidays. Micmac. 

Frepericton, March, 1898. 


Penobscot River. 


Air: Gypsy's Warning 
In thy youth among the mountains, 
Thou art but a wayward child; 
Ever singing, ever babbling, 
To the forest lone and wild. é 


Grown to manhood thou art mighty, 
Fierce and strong, and full of life; 
Foaming, leaping, hoarsely shouting, 

In the wildest, maddest strife. 


But with age thy waters deepen, 
Rushing onward, bold and free; 

And thy life ends, ebbing, flowing, { 
Battling with the restless sea. 


I was born beside thy waters, 

* Where they fall with deafening roar: 
And I played in childhood’s hour 

On thy legend-haunted shore. 


Oh, I love the lonely forests, 
Whence thy waters rise and flow; 
Where the moose and deer are hiding, 
Where the pines and larches grow. 


Some may sing of Western rivers, 
Sweeping broad o’er turbid sand, 
But give me thy reckless waters, 
“Old Penobscot,” thou art grand! 
—_—— Hermit, in Boston Sunday Globe. 
* Old Town Falls. 2 gut 


Mr. Burnham’s next paper will deal with Yukon out- 
fitting and personal experience on the trail. 





The Island of Marquez. 


An account of the first expedition to California, compiled from 
original sources for children of all ages. 


(Continued from page 324). 


For five days after this there was little to note ex- 
cept the increasine dryness of the country. On the sixth 
morning Juan sat gazing fixedly, while the pioneers sad- 
dled their horses and prepared to march; When all was 
ready he touched Estrada and pointed in a direction 
somewhat more westerly than they had thus far come. 
The party had left the immediate neighborhood of the 
river on account of the difficult nature of the traveling, 
but thus far they had been able to meet occasional water 
holes in the gullies, which were marked by a greener 
herbage or a different kind of bushes. Now toward the 
south the horizon seemed smoky, while further west the 
sky, though hazy, was clear. 

Juan pointed south, held the hollow of his hand to his 
mouth, went through the pantomine if sipping and then 
shook his head; no water there. Then turning westward 
and pointing to himself as the guide he showed that 
they would reach water in one sleep. Estrada, however, 
did not like to vary his course. He thought he was near 
the river and could follow it down. Accordingly they 
started south, Juan sulkily, the rest with the intention 
of either finding water by midday or then changing their 
course. 

The decision came near being a fatal one. Little by 
little the sky seemed to become brassy, and the hot air 
had in it a smell of sulphur. Plumes of smoke 
and vapor shot up now and then from the level desert 
ahead, but the sharp-eyed wanderers had caught a dis- 
tant sparkle as of a pond or lake and kept doggedly on. 
A light northerly breeze seemed to press back the. vapor 
before them and help the advance. And now it was 
glaring noon, and just beyond the seeming pond some 
two or three miles away was seen a hillock about soft. 
high and other small mounds dotted the country all 
over the southern view. Now and again a feathery crown 
of vapor would rise from one or another hillock, as they 
looked, and drift off on the wind. No living thing had 
been seen that day savea lizard and one hawk that skimmed 
low over the ground in fruitless hunt. The water skins 
held store for one night, but they were now partly empty 
and must be filled at the lake to-insure the supply. For 
an hour or more the band toiled on, the Indian clearly 
frightened and the priest becoming suspicious of Juan’s 
possible connection with the underworld, and at length 
they came to the sparkling surface that had lured them 
on. It was indeed a pond, but what water! ‘Beyond a 
dirty margin of whitish crust spread a black liquor coated 
in places with a yellow scum, glittering with rainbow 
colors as the ripples passed. Even as they stood horror- 
struck, the hillock beyond the pond sent up a spout of 
vapor, and dark mud could be seen trickling down its 
sides. For a moment the fitful breeze veered to the 
south. The hawk, which had towered for a view, caught 
a strong whiff of the smoke and camé to the ground flut- 
tering and gasping. Ewen the men were nearly stifled 
with the sulphur fumes, ‘and waiting for no prayers or 
exorcisms to take effect/they started west. The good 
father, muttering some, remedial texts, picked up the 
strangling bird 4nd carrjéd him for an hour until he had 
recovered enough to soar alone, while the men, thank- 
ful for'their escape, though still anxious for the future, 
asked themselves whether these hillocks were not the 
mountains of fire spoken of on the map. Meanwhile they 
thought more of the Indian’s intelligence, and he, with 

recovered serenity, trotted over the sharp and burning 
stones, humming in dreary, monotonous recitative some 
tale of boasting or of magic wonders. As the band lay 
that night, waterless, but thankful, Estrada agreed with 
the others that they had seen the ink pot of Satan, and 
the place is named, as they called it, the “tintero,” to this 
day. 

It was during the painful experiences of this day that 
Father Jayme’s courage seéms to have faltered for the 
only time on the whole expedition, rather through a 
dread of the infernal powers than from any fear of bodily 
pain. Several times during the advance to the ink pot 
and its smoking hill he urged the party to turn home- 
ward, quoting the phrase of Vergil, “Easy is the descent 
to hell. Hard is the backward path.” I admit that the 
text of Martinez must be a little amended to get this 
meaning, but it seems to be approximately proven. The 
blunt soldier gives the words of the priest, repeated 
several times with slight variations, as follows: ‘‘Faciles 
deseos haber ni sed. Revocar agrado que labor.” These 
words are all Spanish, to be sure, but the sentences are 
neither idiomatic nor indeed grammatical. The simple 
chronicler seems to have thought this an elegant way 
of saying “It is easy to wish not to be thirsty. What 
(bootless) toil it is to take away contentment.” Read 
the line, however, as it is pronounced and you have very 
nearly “Facilis descensus Averni, sed revocare gradum 
hic labor”—a sentence which is not indeed in the Ver- 
gilian order, but represents the passage as usually 
quoted. : 

The next morning, when the dawn drew its first pale 
band in the east, the Spaniards were on foot, and waiting 
for no breakfast started at once, taking advantage of the 
brisk winter air for a rapid march. The Indian, with 
much willingness and evidently knowing the country well, 
took a rapid pace toward some low barren hills looming 
like a black ribband in the southwest. By 7 o'clock in 
the morning, when the edge of the sun was just peeping 
above the desert, they drew near a rocky ravine with 
a few shrubs in it, when Juan crouched down and pointed 
eagerly. Bejar was the first to see something moving 
among the shadows where the Indian pointed, and soon 
all could distinguish six animals looking very large in 
the easly light. For a moment the Spaniards thought 
that they had come to a country of shepherds, for the 
animals looked like common sheep when some distance 
away. But Bejar drew near to the flock, which stood 
gazing curiously, and managed to kill one of the femaleés 
with his match-lock, though he missed the ram with 
great horns that he aimed at, Martinez calls the game a 
goat, because a) parently of the curving horns carried by 
the, female, and says that they had no wool. Clearly, 
however, the creatures were mountain sheep, come for 


their morning draught to the desert spring, which the 
travelers soon approached. 

Here, with much. eagerness, all drank, though the 
water was still somewhat bitter, and then they cut up the 
wild sheep and cooked part of it for breakfast, while 
Father Jayme with fervent thankfulness intoned “De 
profundis clamavi.” 

And now, after two days’ rest at this spring, Estrada 
wished greatly to bend his course gradually to the east- 
ward, so as to reach the sea on its western side and be 
able to guide his steps with better knowledge. . He 
talked much to the Indjan boy by signs, for by this time 
the explorers had learned to understand this method 
of mute speech pretty well, and to be astonished also 
at the identity of gestures used to explain the same thing 
in different tribes—so that many simple ideas could be 
exchanged by people who understood no word of each 
other’s language. 

Juan would not hear of any change of course as yet, but 
he let his captors (or rather now his companions) know 
that in four or five sleeps they would reach a region of 
plenty, which he called Cocopah. So Estrada and his 
friends decided to let Juan, who had already saved them 
from perishing on the desert, lead them out of this 
dangerous place. 


In two days of a somewhat toilsome journey the ranges 
of hills which ridged the level desert began to show signs 
of vegetation. Cactus, mescal, and various thorny plants 
familiar already to the explorers in Mexico, began to be 
scattered more and more thickly over the stony surface; 
but there was still no sign of human life. The boy Juan, 
however, jogged stolidly on, as if now sure of his destina- 
tion, and on the evening of the fifth day the party made 
camp by a small spring near which were seen traces of 
fire and a wretched shelter of brushwood. Juan now 
repeated his word Cocopah with much satisfaction, and 
made signs to indicate that there was always plenty 
to eat here, though appearances of the vicinity were not 
promising. Nor was the welcome of the natives warmer 
here than elsewhere. Bejar, who had started to look 
for the horses next morning, was grazed by an arrow 
from a hidden foe. As he was not armed at’ the time he 
came hastily back to camp and reported his adventure. 
Toward the end of this day’s march, which was otherwise 
undisturbed, another brushwood hut was seen at some 
distance in’ a ravine, and with the boy Juan in the lead 
the party approached and discovered six male Indians 
(for the squaws, though doubtless present, do not seem 
to be counted here), who turned out to be Cocopahs, 
members of the clan which Juan was seeking. The 
savages were at first much startled, but after exchanging 
some discourse, which sounded like grunting, with the 
boy, they resumed their composure. It seemed from 
Juan’s imperfect account, for he now pieced out his 
gestures with a few Spanish words; that food was not so 
plenty here as he had fancied.’ The rains, which had fal- 
len to the eastward of the gulf, had not favored the west- 
ern shore, and for over two years the always arid country 
had suffered from a complete drought, The mescal plants 
which formed the Indians’ chief sustenance, had failed to 
mature*in sufficient numbers to support them, and they 
had eked out a living with mussels from.the beach... They 
were éyén now planning another trip gulfward;-and Es- 
trada, ‘hearing this, decided to stay’ with, this band at 
least for that trip. 

Nevertheless, though there was little preparation to 
be made, several days were passed in this spot and in 
similar camps in the neighborhood before setting out 
for the sea, and two more Cocopahs had by that time 
joined'the party. The provisions of the Spaniards were 
getting low, and Bejar and Martinez got two of the In- 
dians to go with them after deer. A few deer were seen, 
most of which were oe shy, and Bejar, who was a poor 
marksman and used his match-lock rather hastily, missed 

«several shots before he finally got a deer. The guns were 

indeed heavy pieces, old enough to have seen service 
at Pavia, and not easy to handle; so that misses were 
very common. The report of the gun was at first terrify- 
ing to the guides, but they afterward looked on the firing 
rather as a magic ceremony, which had to be repeated a 

number of times before the charm would work. : 

The deer was sorely needed for food, though on this 
day the natives by careful search had succeeded in get- 
ting a few mescal plants, which were said to be the last 
that were fit to eat. These’ were roasted in a hole in 
which a fire was made, and stones heated, the entire mass 
being covered up with sand’when the flatnes died down 
and left until morning. Martinez said that he and his 
friends tried this dish, which tasted almost as sweet as 
sugar cane, but was so filled with sand by the method 
of cooking that they feared for their teeth, and would 
not eat it again. They did, however, find among the 
broken mussel shells which lay around the old roasting 
holes a few small pearls, discolored by heat, and were 
straightway very eager to start at once for the shore. 

. Estrada, like many a recent prospector, may well have 
had enticing dreams. He may have fancied that he was 
now in the very Golconda, the mother land of precious 
jewels. Did not the viceroy say that the Indies of 
Portugal touched this country on the northwest? Why 
should not an enterprising leader win provinces for Spain 
and hondérs for his own hand? Perhaps he saw himself 
gradually mounting the ladder of nobility: Count Adel- 
antado, viceroy, grandee of Spain! And Father Jayme 
shared the general enthusiasm. He no doubt dreamed of 
new regions subject to the cross like that City of Goa 
in the Orient tc which Saint Francis Xavier was sail- 
ing this very year. The good man may even have seen 
in his vision a lofty cathedral raised to cover the bones 
of a blessed martyr canoniz<d as Saint Jayme by a grate- 
ful church. ‘ . ; 

But Juan did not take much interest either in the 
pearls or in the journey. He communicated to Martinez 
and the priest the fact that the oldest of the Cocopahs 
had ‘a wizard’s powers and had said that a man must 
be sacrificed to the water spirit to bring rain, that their 
mescal thickets might flourish again. In some way Juan 
had come to think that he was looked upon by his tribes- 
men as the destined victim, and by reason of this belief 
he. kept close to the Spaniards most of the time. 

The party started betimes on their march for the coast, 
distant some four days’ travel. The Spaniards were now 
all afant. One horse had died from the effect of an ar- 
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row wound, and the other three, which were by this time 
mere skin and bones, were too weak to carry riders, and 
could get no pasture at all further on, so they were 
turned loose to find what green thing they could among 
the stones. The first two days’ travel was toward the 
south. Then the direction changed eastwardly, and on 
the afternoon of the third day’s march a faint smell of 
smoke was noticed. The Indians, after indicating that 
water lay a short distance ahead, branched off in the 
direction from which the wind was blowing, and could 
soon be seen well up’on a stony hill crawling with the 
utmost precaution either to surprise some enemy or to 
escape unseen if the other people were too strong. 

_ The Spaniards kept on down the ravine they were 
following, and came toascanty pool in the bottom shortly 
before sunset. Some hours later the Indians joined them, 
bringing in a prisoner bound with cord ingeniously made 
of mescal leaves, who proved to be the sole fruit of 
their recent raid. It seemed that a party of three men had 
made a fire to cook some mescals and that, while two 
of these had seen the Cocopahs and escaped unhurt, the 
third one, who lay asleep, had not been awakened by 
his companions and had fallen into his enemies’ hands. 
He belonged to the tribe of the Quilii, who were always 
at enmity with the Cocopahs, and he regarded his cap- 
tors with a sullen indifference as far from hope as from 
fear. This prisoner was driven along all the next day, 
no other incident occurring worth mention, except that 
Bejar again missed several shots at a deer, and about 
evening a spot was reached near the mouth of a dry 
valley that opened on the beach. Just beyond could be 
seen a small mesquite tree, the only green thing visible 
for miles. By scraping a hole in the sand at the bottom 
of the valley, water could be collected, slowly oozing 
from below. Hardship, however, seemed doubtless a 
slight thing to men excited by the hope of wealth and 
honors, and perhaps even after their long march the 
Spaniards did not sleep soundly that night. 

A consultation was held next day. Estrada, Bejar and 
Martinez desired to explore as much of the coast as 
possible, discover its resources in food and water and 
gather such pearls as they could during the scout. The 
Indians had now enough water for the present, and a 
supply of food lay near that would last for several days 
at least. They refused, therefore, to move, and Father 
Jayme, hoping to soften their hard natures, decided to 
stay with the natives until his companions returned, as 
they would have to do in any case, if they did not find 
a practicable country beyond. 


Estrada and his friends then set off southward along 
the shore. Very desolate mountains hemmed them in 
on the west, but they found mussel and oyster beds in 
great numbers, often reaching above low water mark. 
For several days the adventurers, who had to live on 
brackish water collected in holes in the sand, gathered 
masses of shell fish, spread them in the sun, and when 
the mollusks died and the jaws of the shells opened they 
searched for pearls, gathering indeed several .hundred 
small ones and a few of the size of a pea, which were 
afterward sent to Spain by the viceroy with His report 
of the expedition. Meanwhile a great event had occurred 
at the upper camp. The water at the spring in the cafion 
had failed entirely. The Indians had gradually scraped 
away the stones and sand until the bed rock lay bare, 
but though the rock itself was moist not a cupful of 
water could be collected. The Cocopahs thereupon 
finally decided to sacrifice the Quilit’ prisoner, and Juan 
told Father Jayme that the procedure would be to knock 
the Quilitii on the head with a stone club. The Cocopahs 
would then eat his heart and liver, so as to inherit his 
courage, while the rest of the body would be a sacrifice 
to the big fish spirit, who lived beneath the sea, and 
swallowed so much water as not to leave enough for the 
dry season. ° 

This logical intention was strengthened by a singular 
portent. Martinez relates that on the morning of the 
threatened sacrifice he and his companions saw a great 
serpent swimming northward in the gulf about 200 paces 
from the shore; that his head was of the bigness of a wine 
cask, with eyes near the size of a breast plate and long 
white teeth. The monster held his head a few feet above 
the surface, and clove the water fast, showing at different 
moments from six to nine great folds of his undulating 
body above the water and stretching along for a space 
of upward of thirty paces. 

It is doubtful of course in the view of the naturalist 
whether any such creature has existed in historic times, 
and there may, in this instance, have been some delusion 
on the part of the observers. 

It should, however, be remarked that the most reli- 
able reports of the appearances of sea serpents have 
come from two places, one off the coast of Massachusetts 
and one in the Gulf of California, and that many cool 
and practiced observers have given an almost identical 
description of the creature seen. So that we can at least 
credit the honesty of the historian in this case, whether 
we think he saw some rare saurian (perhaps a survivor 
of a prehistoric species) or whether some commoner 
thing deceived him. 


This same serpent, we are told, passed in full view of 
the lone mesquite about two hours afterward, and ex- 
cited the Cocopahs greatly, confirming them in_ their 
plan of sacrifice to the now visible deity. In vain Father 
Jayme assured them that it was but a tool of the demon, 
and would fly from the cross. They understood his 
actions if not his words, but their minds were made up. 

The monster had no sooner vanished to the north- 
ward than the Quilia was thrown down and dragged to 
the lone tree, where lay a broad, flat stone. The priest 
sprang forward among the savages, who were howling 
with excitement, and forbade the sacrilege, doubly abom- 
inable both as a murder and as a worship of the fiend. 

For a moment the Cocopahs fell back, but they again 
gathered and advanced with sullen determination, as 
Juan said, “to get water surest way.” Now Father Jayme 
had been searching for springs with the others, and had 
of course looked closely around this lone mesquite stand- 
ing at the mouth of the valley without finding what he 
sought, but at this moment he seemed inspired by a 
higher knowledge. : 

Perhaps the good man felt the broad stone on which 
he was standing yield and sway under his feet; perhaps 
he saw a little moisture around the edges or perhaps 


he simply took the last chance he had to turn the In- 
dians from an impious purpose. “The Lord will pro- 
vide,” he shouted, still interposing between the execu- 
tioners and the victim, and summoning Juan to his side 
he rolled away the bound captive, and with the boy’s 
help stood heaving at the broad stone to turn it over. 

While the Cocopahs gazed the stone was lifted a little 
and slipped back with a thud that forced out some damp 
sand at its side. Another strong effort by the two, and 
the rock rose, balanced on its lower rim and toppled over, 
while from the bottom of the hole, where it had lain, a lit- 
tle stream bubbled up, filled the basin, swelled over the 
brim and trickled down the beach. Father Jayme, mean- 
time panting with exertion and excitement, stayed on his 
knees, fervently repeating the Psalm “Te deum laudamus 
te dominum confitemur.” And to-day still, on the beach 
at San Felipe stands a lone mesquite, probably the same 
tree that grew there more than three centuries ago, and 
in its shade still wells up a spring of sweet water that 
tumbles down the sandy slope to mingle with the briny 
surges of the gulf. 

This seeming miracle satisfied even the dull Cocopahs 
that the priest possessed mysterious powers. The Quilid 
was neglected, and Father Jayme straightway undid his 
bonds and set to work to prepare him by conversion for 
baptism. The stolid Indian accepted the advances of 
the missionary with the same stolid composure that he 
had faced imminent death. He watched the priest's 
gestures closely, and even kissed the wooden cross when 
it was offered to his lips, imitating in this the action of 
the father. This therefore seemed a propitious moment 
to complete his entrance to the church, and Father Jayme 
performed the rite of baptism with all the ceremony his 
scanty fittings would allow. He also tried to induce the 
Cocopahs to be baptized at this time, but the boy Juan 
was the only one of the tribe who consented, and the 
father might well have felt a temporary regret that the 
armed force at his disposal was too small to make the 
baptism compulsory. 

That night was a contented time. With enough to 
eat and a supply of fresh water the natives had lost much 
of their bad humor, and all slept well except perhaps the 
Quilit, who, in spite of his recent admission to the 
church, took the first occasion to exercise his new found 
liberty, and was far away when morning broke. The 
priest grieved over this backslider, and the Indians 
seemed rather apprehensive lest the former prisoner 
should gather his tribesmen and attack the party with 
superior numbers. 

Anxieties, however, were soon pushed aside by the 
return of Estrada and his two companions with their 
little bags of pearls. Of course the explorers were great- 
ly elated by finding this earnest, as they thought it, of a 
great treasure, yet the state of things was quite embar- 
rassing at the best. 


The country to the south had proved to be as desolate 
and waterless as any they had yet passed through, ex- 
cept the region of the ink pot. Shell fish could be found 
along the beach, but no cther food could be got. It was 
tempting Providence to try to scale the dry and barren 
mountains without a guide, and Estrada reluctantly de- 
cided to go back by the tedious and toilsome path that 
he had come. A few days’ rest would first be had, and 
then they would shape their gourse for the Tizon (Col- 
orado) River and leave further discoveries and conquests 
for a later time. This was the plan, but it was destined 
to meet a speedy check. On the morning of the third 
day after the arrival of the pearl hunters, the whole 
»arty was preparing to move westward, when the boy 
Sol who had started early, came running back. 

He had seen Indians lurking among the rocks of the 
ravine, which was the only pass for a retreat inland from 
this point. “Quilit,” said Juan, and he held up both 
hands, opening and shutting his fingers five times, to 
indicate that his estimate of the enemy’s force was fifty 
men, Estrada thought that, counting the Cocopahs, who 
were eight in number, and the four Spaniards, they 
might fight through even so, but the Cocopahs, who 
seemed to possess a singular mixture of ferocity and cow- 
ardice, were not in fighting mood. They crouched be- 
hind rocks and made themselves as small as possible, 
even while no enemy was in sight. Father Jayme, great- 
ly shocked by the local influence of the demon who had 
so depraved the mind of his late convert, advised that 
the party wait until night. 


The Cocopahs would then hardly dare to be left alone, 
and the missiles of the Quilitii would fly harmless in the 
darkness. This course was full of danger, but it gave 
them a chance to get a good start, as they had never yet 
found any Indian keeping night watch, and besides the 
enemy might have to withdraw, either wholly or a part 
at a time, to get water, so this plan was adopted. But 
the QuiliG, on their side, had no idea of waiting until 
night. Several sneaking skirmishers were soon seen 
dodging from rock to’rock, and it was not long before 
an arrow was fired from the mountain, which fell short 
of the Spaniards, but scared the Cocapahs so that they 
all, except Juan, who had good reason to distrust his 
kinsmen, dodged off up the coast as fast and as secretly 
as they were able. And nowthe prospects of the Spaniards 
seemed very unfavorable. More skirmishers crept up 
over the shoulder of the ravine. More arrows were dis- 
charged, some falling quite close. Martinez and Bejar 
fired a few shots with their match-locks, but they wished 
to save their ammunition for close and sure work. 
Bejar’s bad marksmanship had probably been reported 
by the recreant Quilit to his tribesmen, and they did not 
show so much fear of the firearms as Estrada had hoped. 

Still the Quiliii advanced, skipping actively from shel- 
ter to shelter, when Father Jayme spied his late convert 
among the assailants. 


Filled with holy indignation, the priest shouted warn- 
ings to the prisoner he had befriended, “Nec velocium 
est cursus nec fortium bellum.” The race is not to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong, he cried. “Beware of 
just retribution.” Saying this he pointed out the wretch 
to Martinez and Bejar, who alone had guns, and they 
took careful aim at the exposed part of the Indian’s 
body and fired almost together. Whether the shots took 
effect or not they could not see at once, and almost im- 
mediately their attention was called away by a heavy 
jar, which seemed like thunder, though the sparkling 
sky had not a cloud stain on it. Father Jayme hailed this 


“fulmen e sereno,” as he called it, this bolt from the 
blue, as a good omen, But Estrada, with a soldier's 
eye, caught sight of a dim smoke rising over the rocky 
back of the cape close to them on the. south, and knew 
the sound for the cannon of their deliverers. In a mo- 
ment more the blunt prow and bellying sails of a caravel 
appeared around the headland, and hardly ten minutes 
had passed before the ship luffed, the sails slackened and 
spilled the wind, the boats dropped from the davits, and 
while the broad standard of Spain floated from the ban- 
ner staff on the vessel’s stern, the oarsmen of Alarcon 
pulled fast to the rescue. . 

It is not necessary to tell how this gallant seaman had 
set out to find the little band of Diaz, whose long absence 
had aroused anxiety, nor how he was on his way to the 
great river when he heard the shots and fired his signal. 

We will leave the happy explorers and their boy Juan. 
We will leave the joyous and grateful priest on the beach 
proclaiming with uplifted arms, “Non nobis sed nomini 
tuo sit gloria,” Not unto us, oh, Lord! but unto thy name 
be the praise, while the bright muskets and the glitter- 
ing breast-plates of the deliverers draw near. But we 
will call attention to the fact that the first white dis- 
coverers who set foot in California lost not a man save 
their beloved captain, and slew not an Indian save in 
self-defense. H. G. Duos. 


Glatuyal History. 
About our Bluebirds. 


' ORNITHOLOGISTS state that the bluebird is an insectiv- 
orous bird, which signifies that this species of birds sub- 
sists chiefly on insects. The peculiar form of the bill of 
a bluebird indicates that its principal food consists of 
insects in the larval or worm state. Ornithologists tell 
us also that the bill of a sparrow indicates, by a different 
form from the bluebird’s bill, that the irrepressible spar- 
row is not an insectivorous bird. 

The male bluebird is a sweet and charming singer of a 
little song which a person of lively imagination can read- 
ily interpret into: “Be no more winter.” Bluebirds al- 
ways appear in pairs—male and female, husband and 
wife. In the latitude of New Jersey and New York blue- 
birds have always been accustomed to appear in the 
former part of vernal seedtime. An ornithologist who 
was a resident of Newark, N. J., stated more than twenty 
years ago that bluebirds always appeared in the latitude 
of New York city on Feb. 22 of every year. In autumn 
they all go to some southern clime, to escape the cold of 
our northern winters. We can only conjecture where they 
go. No ornithologist has ever been able to follow them 
to their congenial region, far away from the piercing 
cold and snow. But they always return to their former 
homes, and repair their old nests, lay their eggs, hatch 
and rear their young ones, unless some reckless shooter 
thoughtlessly and cruelly pops over the charming song- 
ster. Bluebirds build their nests in holes and hollow 
places that have been pecked in the bodies of trees, like 
the holes where Woodpeckers build their nests. Or they 
will build a nest in a small box provided.with an auger- 
hole of sufficient size to allow ion to enter and make 
a nest. 

Many years ago, when I resided in central New York, 
the home of my early life, a pair of bluebirds built a nest 
in the open top of the penstock of our pump, in the 
barnyard, where we watered our domestic animals. It 
was a cozy and secure place for them. No cat nor other 
nocturnal marauder could disturb or harm the eggs 
or birds. Every spring, some time in March, that 
cheerful and happy pair of songsters would return and 
repair their old nest, and lay four or five beautiful little 
eggs, and hatch and rear their young birds. We knew 
that they were the same birds every spring, as they 
looked and acted precisely as the pair did that had been 
accustomed for several years to occupy that place. They 
were so gentle that the mother bird would not fly off the 
nest when we came to the pump to draw water. We 
could look right down in the top end of the penstock 
abotit a foot, and there see the little nest and the cunning 
little eggs, when the mamma bird was not on. When she 
was on the nest she would look up to us with an inquir- 
ing and impressive gaze, silently appealing to us not 
to molest nor hurt her or her little family. Many times 
every day, like a true and faithful consort, the male bird 
would come to their secure. retreat and bring in his bill 
a fat worm, which he would deliver to her. Then all 
day long he would keep a watchful eye on the movements 
of crows or hawks or.other robbers of birds’ nests; and 
when he saw any animal which he thought was an ene- 
my he would utter such an alarming outcry that some 
one would hear him and go Se to see what 
hostile foe was about to molest the happy family. Crows, 
hawks, cats and rats all like to feast on young birds of 
any kind. But bluebirds are endowed with so much of 
the instinct of caution and self-preservation that they 
build their nests in such secure places that very few of 
their enemies can devour their eggs or reach the young 
birds. 

After the little, tender things have burst the shells the 
careful mother takes every fragment of a shell in her 
bill and carries it many yards away from the nest, in- 
stead of allowing the shells to remain in the nest, or 
instead of heaving them out on-the ground directly be- 
low the nest. All birds possess this instinct of cleanli- 
ness and caution. Crows and hawks, instead of simply 
throwing the broken shells of their eggs, after hatching 
to the ground, carry them, often, hundreds of yards from 
the nest. Instinct teaches them that if they heave the 
shell out of the nest and allow the fragments to fall to 
the ground directly below the nest some enemy would 
see the shells and find the nest, and then destroy the 
eggs or the little birds. 

t is really wonderful and amazing to consider the 
intelligence, the carefulness and ental caution exer- 
cised by bluebirds in feeding the little, tender fledgelings 
before their tiny eyes are open, and before the helpless 
bundles of life have enough strength to keep their bodies 
right side up in the nest. We look down into the little 
nest and see the careful mother bird bite off a very 
small piece of a fat and tender worm, and hold it in her 
bill, and then touch the bill of one little baby bird, when, 
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by instinct, the little thing opens its mouth and the 
mother drops the tidbit in the young bird's 
mouth. In this way she feeds every tender fledge- 
ling. Instinct teaches the mother not to drop in the 
mouth of a bird an atom of any food that is not soft 
and delicate and easy of digestion. 

The mother is always the queen, the manager, the 
superintendent, the director and absolute controller of 
all the operations incident to selecting a place for their 
nest, building the nest, choosing the better time in all 
the year for laying her eggs and rearing the little family. 
The male is always a subordinate equal. 

When our bluebirds returned one season, in early 
springtime, to the pump which had been their little home 
for many years, and found that their house had been re- 
moved, and not a trace of it could be seen, they both 
lingered about the place for several days; and when 
any one went to the well to draw water with the new 
apparatus the dear birds would come and light on the 
curb and look anxiously into every nook and angle for 
their old nest. I took a part of an old, half-decayed 
fence rail, in which woodpeckers at some former time 
had bored in, and excavated a place for their nest in 
the soft wood, and placed it on one end under an apple 
tree a few yards from the pump. Then I clapped my 
hands together and adjusted my thumbs so that by blow- ° 
ing in the opening between the palms of my hand I could 
make the welkin ring by the shrill sound-of that ex- 
temporized whistle. Quicker than I can rehearse the 
fact the female bird came from a distant part of the 
orchard, flying swiftly to me and lighting almost within 
my reach. I talked to the anxious warbler and told her 
that there in that old rail was a nice and cozy home 
for her. I have no idea that she understood my lan- 
guage; but I continued to remain a few yards from the 
old rail, to see if the birds would not discover that hole 
and build their nest in the old home of a pair of wood- 
peckers. Very soon the mother bird spied the hole in 
the old rail and flew quickly to it and peered in, and 
then went in and came out, and then went in again 
and came out, and gazed inquiringly all around 
in the tree top, and cast many glances at me, 
as if inquiring if everything was all safe and right. “That 
is all right, birdie,” said I. “Take full possession. No 
one shall disturb you if you make your nest there.” The 
bird looked at me, turning her head this way and that 
way, in the attitude of an anxious inquirer. I repeated 
again: “That is all right, dear birdie.” Quick as thought 
she flew to the top of the tree, and in a shrill tone of 
voice, which could be heard hundreds of yards away, 
she called: “See here! see here! see here!” as plain 
as could be to my interpretation of bird language. In 

less than half a minute the mate came flying swiftly 
from somewhere (I didn’t know where), whereupon she 
flew to the hole in the old rail and went in and out. 

Then I heard her utter a low note, which the male 

seemed to understand, as he went quickly to the hole 

and entered in and came out. Then she went in and 
out and bade him go in again. Then they rubbed their 
bills together and both flew away out of sight. 

“Well!” I exclaimed, “that is the best I can do for 
you.” But to my surprise, in only a few minutes the 
female bird returned with a mouthful of wool, which 
she took into the hole in the rail. After a few minutes 
longer the male returned with a mouthful of fine horse- 
hair, which he delivered to his mate. After the lapse of 
two or three days their little nest was finished, the 
interior being covered with down and soft lamb’s wool. 
Then, after the lapse of a week or two, there were five 
pretty eggs, from which five charming songsters were 
hatched and reared. , 

When I moved to New Jersey and built a suburban 
villa, holes were bored in the Clow corner posts of 
the railing on the summit of the tower, more than soft. 
from the ground. Bluebirds built their nests in those 
hollow posts and reared their young birds, until cruel 
shooters had popped over the last songster of this spe- 
cies of birds. Bluebirds and all other insectivorous birds 
always manage by instinct to lay their eggs and hatch 
their young birds exactly at the period of vernal seed- 
time, when there is a generous supply of tender worms. 
The goose always makes calculations to build her nest, 
lay a setting of eggs and hatch her goslings at that season 
of the year when 

“The grass comes creeping, creeping, everywhere, 
On the sunny hillside, in the cozy nook, 

In the fields and on the lawns, 
And by the babbling brook.” 


The bluebird, the Baltimore oriole, the bobolink, the 
meadow lark, “little chippie” and many other birds were 
all insectivorous birds. They are immensely valuable 
in fruit orchards, as they devour untold numbers of in- 
sects which are very damaging to growing apples and 
other fruit. Seventy years ago wormy apples and pears 
were extremely scarce, for the simple reason that the 
birds devoured such immense numbers of the worms. 
But at the present time we are amazed to notice how few 
apples are free from worm holes, If the singing birds 
could only be restored, their services by way of destroy- 
ing noxious insects would be of immense’ value. 

Orancz, N, J. Sereno E. Topp. 


A Drumming Grouse. 

Waite in the woods of northern Michigan last sum- 
mer I had the: rare experience of witnessing a ruffed 
grouse drumming. 

So often have I heard people, even sportsmen, advance 
the theory that the drumming sound is produced by 
the bird scraping or striking its wings against a hollow 
log or stump that I take the liberty of writing this piece, 
repeating whet many must already know. 

One afternoon, about the first of June, I was seated 
on a bluff overlooking Lake Superior, with a virgin 
forest behind me, when suddenly a grouse started to 
drum near me. He would drum and then wait a short 
time, and then drum again. He kept it up so long that 
I thought I might be able to crawl along the ground, 
and so get a view of him. Getting down on my hands 
and knees, and taking care not to break any sticks or 
shake the underbrush, I crept toward the sound, only 
moving forward when the drumming was going on. Af- 
ter crawling in that manner for a short distance I hap- 
pened to look up, and there was a large cock, standing 





on a log, not more than 2oft. away. He saw me about 
the same time, but didn’t seem to be scared, for after 
a pause, a little longer than usual, he continued his 
drumming. He would throw out his breast and puff him- 
self up, and then raising and throwing forward his wings, 
would beat his sides and breast, slowly at first, and 
increasing the frequency of the-strokes until they ended 
in quick vibrations, making his wings almost invisible. 

The first five or six strokes were about a second apart, 
and he would increase the strokes steadily from that 
on until almost the end. After drumming he would 
spread his tail, and craning his neck would look all 
around, and then remain perfectly still and listen for 
about five minutes, then repeat the drumming and again 
remain still and listen. While I was watching him he 
went through the performance six or eight times, and 
then jumped down from the log and walked away. After 
he had gone I went up and inspected the log. It had 
evidently been selected as a general place for drumming, 
as there were feathers and other signs around and on 
the log. The log was 3 to 4ft. in diameter and partially 
decayed, and gave out a hollow sound when struck. No 
doubt the log is used as a sounding-board. 

I waited for some time, but he didn’t come back, so I 
returned to the club, where I was visiting. 

FRANK SEMPLE, Jr. 


The Care of Marmosets. 


In his “Rois en Exile” Daudet says that the King, 
when bored by his mistress, sent her “the most beautiful 
little creature imaginable,” a marmoset, to signify that 
he wished to be rid of her. 

This substitution of monkey for man seems to me an 
evidence of consideration on the part of His Majesty, 
for the woman who knows the companionship of a mar- 
moset can well do without royal regard. 

These phantasmal little creatures, tender and timid, 
affectionate and intelligent, are perhaps of all the smaller 
pets the most satisfactory. Knowing the marmoset as 
I do, it is a matter of pain and surprise to me to find 
that but comparatively few persons know how to give 
to them the intelligent care which would insure the 
health and comfort of their pets. 

I have seen many a marmoset die an‘ agonizing and 
unnecessary death simply because they had been fed by 
their owners on bread and milk, whereas in reality Paris 
green would give a more humane death than the linger- 
ing one caused by the artificial diet of bread and milk, 
crackers, candy and cake. Civilization has many sins 
to answer for in regard to these unfortunate simian suf- 
ferers. The marmoset is essentially insectivorous. He 
must have bugs or die, and with the bugs as a steady 
dietetic stand-by must go bananas, and of inestimable 
importance in the hygiene of these beings of film-like 
tissues and membranes—tapioca. I cannot lay too much 
stress on the nutritive virtues of tapioca, boiled in sweet- 
ened water and given freely to all kinds of monkeys, 

from the atomic marmoset up to the gigantic gorilla. 
They all love it, and grow sleek and fat on it. Eggs, 
both raw and hard-boiled, are capital, and in summer 
grasshoppers, crickets, moths, millers, June bugs, and in 
short every kind of bug except our own native croton 
bug and cockroach. These two are deadly. In winter, 
and in fact all the year round, the bug problem is solved 
by the wholesome and succulent meal worm, These 
may be bought of any dealer in birds, or better still, keep 
in your cellar a box of prepared meal and bran, wherein 
can be bred myriads of worms. Onion juice mixed with 
sugar may be given two or three times a week to the 
marmoset with beneficial results. In addition to the 
articles of diet I have mentioned may, or must, be given 
all varieties of fruit and uncooked vegetables, notably 
corn and tomatoes, soft-shell almonds and popcorn. 

. Sleep is an important factor to these beings of an 
acute vitality. Twelve hours they must have, and six- 
teen hours will insure to them a hale old age, free from 
nerves and tremors. A basket and a blanket of eider- 
down flannel are all that they ask, and thus equipped 
they sleep like dormice. 

I cannot think without pain of a caged marmoset. 
They must leap and climb and jump, or soon the spinal 
cord becomes affected and paralysis sets in. 

The climate in summer, if the animals are fed properly, 
is not too severe for them. From May till October mine 
have the freedom of the town, sharing the trees with the 
birds and the fences with the cats. More monkeys die 
from bread than cold. A crumb of bread is more to be 
feared than a ton of climate. 

- A marmoset in health never drinks water, Thirst is 
a sign of fever in the stomach, This is also the case with 
the larger monkeys. Fed properly, they never want 
water, and when they do they need a doctor. 

It is my conviction, based on many years of observa- 
tion, that when bread and milk are banished from the 
cages of the monkeys in our public zoos and menageries 
we will put to flight pneumonia, diarrhoea and all the 
troubles attendant upon ari erroneous dietetic system. It 
has been’ my sorrow to’ see many of these unfortunate 
creatures suffer and die before | knew’ how either to 
eure or to prevent disease. Their evangel came in the 
form of my own marmoset Dulce. All that I know of 
his race he taught me. Dulce is now in his sixth year, 
and is as strong as a Shetland pony. It is with me a 
distinct mission to spread the gospel of* Dulce. 

New Haven, Conn, Justine INGERSOLL. 


Iowa Wolves. 


BERKELEY, Ia., April 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On Monday last_a farmer residing here captured five 
young wolves. They were taken in an open meadow, 
where the old wolf was evidently moving theni to a bet- 
ter place of concealment. He succeeded in getting a 
shot at one of the parents, but’ at too great a distance to 
be effective. Last year at a little later date five young 
ones were taken from an old straw stack in the same 
vicinity. The former litter showed unmistakable signs 
of hybridism, some of them being marked with a white 
spot on the neck and head, and one with a few white 
hairs on the tip of his tail, somewhat resembling a 
shepherd dog; otherwise they were true to the species 
in form and color. E. D. Carrer. 








Game Bag and Gun. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Ducta, 


Cuicaco, April 21.—There seems a decided tendency 
of sentiment in the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
against the practice of spring sheoting. The agitation 
is distinct in many circles, and the increase of sentiment 
against the spring killing of migratory fowl will in all 
probability before long be recognized in the passage of 
sweeping laws prohibiting such shooting. From Minne- 
sota the reports come that the season has. been unusually 
good so far as the shooting possibilities were concerned. 
More ducks were killed this spring in Minnesota than 
for some time past. Not long ago this would have 
been considered simply a matter for self-congratulation, 
but this season there has been an awakening, and many 
shooters are beginning to speculate what would have 
been the résult if these birds had been allowed to breed. 
A distinct movement is under way in Minnesota, and 
representatives who go into the next Legislature will be 
sounded as to their views on spring shooting by a large 
and increasing contingent of constituents, 

The Minnesota season closed last Friday, but Wis- 
consin allows shooting until May 1 on the deep-water 
ducks. This is another instance of the loophole in the 
law, and of course it means that all sorts of ducks are 
killed By a great number of persons. Mr. George A. 
Morrison, of Fox Lake, Wis., writes me as follows in 
regard to the abundance of fowl in his part of the world: 

“We have had the best spring shooting here this sea- 
son that we have known for years. Big bags were killed 
here the last two weeks, mostly of blue-bills, and a few 
good strings’ of redheads. The ducks have not been 
chased up and down the lakes from morning till night 
as heretofore, and so have had a chance to rest. How- 
ever, I hope this will be the last of spring shooting in 
our State. If the laws continue as they are at present, 
we will in a few years have no shooting at all, either 
spring or fall. There seems to be @ sentiment growing 
amon” the local shooters in favor of a close spring sea- 
son. 

Yet another Wisconsin gentleman, Mr. W, E. Warren 
—and curiously enough, a resident of the same section 
as the writer last above quoted—adds his testimony re- 
garding the spring flight of ’98. Under date of April 
20 he writes me as below, from Fox Lake, Wis.: 

“The slaughter of ducks is on here at Fox Lake, and 
I guess last week broke all records, Fred Merrill, of 
Milwaukee, got 105 in one day, and others report nearly 
as many, One of the market shooters of Milwaukee 
took in over 200 as ‘baggage.’ I suppose some of the 
market shooters, even, are now advocating the stopping 
of spring shooting. I sincerely hope we will get such 
a law soon, before it is everlastingly too late.” 

In Illinois the flight was kissed good-by in the upper 
county of the State last week. Mr. Ernest McGattey, 
of this city, shot for a couple of days at Long Lake, just 
below Fox Lake, Ill., and killed a couple of dozen ducks, 
17 in one day. Along the Fox River Messrs. V. S. 
Lumbley and C. P. Barnes killed 97 ducks in one day 
week before last, bagging 43 birds in one hour and fifty 
minutes. These gentlemen live at Woodstock, Ill. In 
the lower part of the State the shooting practically 
ceased the week before the close of the season. : 


Snipe. 


The snipe season has been on the whole very satis- 
factory thus far. There is a large territory in Indiana 
and Illinois suitable for feeding grounds, and the con- 
sequence has been that we hear of a greater number of 
small bags and not so many of very large bags. I have 
as yet not heard of over 30 birds to any one gun this 
spring, but a great many reports come in of bags of a 
dozen to two dozen, 

Near Freeport the shooting was last week very good, 
and a number of fair bags came in. Around Fox Lake, 
Ill., there has been some good shooting, but not of ex- 
traordinary interest. On the Sag, just west of this city, 
a few shooters have managed to connect with the flight, 
and have had heavy shooting, though others who have 
gone to that capricious vicinity have not been so fortu- 
nate. All around the southern edge of Chicago there 
has been a lot of good snipe country, and very good 
bags of jack snipe have been made practically within 
the city limits, Charlie Antoine and a friend one day 
this week picked up 30 jacks while driving around from 
place to place at the southern edge of the city. Oswald 
von Lengerke, Mr. Antoine’s business partner, with Mr. 
Shaw, of the same house, made a second trip to Koutts 
last week, but got only 27 birds. 

At Maksawba Club, on the Kankakee, is one of the 
best snipe marshes in Indiana, and a great many birds 
have been killed there this spring. Mr, W. P. Mussey 
went down last week and in three days bagged over 60 
birds. John Matter at the same place bagged 38 birds 
in two days. On one day several of the club members 
went out, with the following success: W. H. Haskell 
22, Mr. Irwin 24, R. B, Organ 23, W. P. Mussey 26, M. 
Petrie 7, W. Gillett 8. These birds were on the marsh 
about three or four miles from the club house. 

The snipe are now fat and in good condition, and the 
shooting becomes easier every day. John Watson went 
down to the marsh again day before yesterday, and he 
will in all probability be good for two or three dozen 
snipe a day. All the country is now getting green and 
the grass is coming up nicely on the caren: while the 
receding water is making drier and more wormful large 
strips of the fat black soil of Indiana. 


News from Montana. 


Mr. John D. Losekamp, of Billings, Mont., is spend 
ing a few weeks in Chicago this spring purchasing goods 
for his Montana outfitting store. It breeds a vast dis- 
content with city life to hear Mr. Losekamp talk about 





the Montana country. He reports Old Bill Hamilton, 
Liver-eating Johnson and other Montana friends as still 
well and prosperous, and says also that the mountain 
trout of the streams near Billings, notably of the famous 
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Boulder Creek, are bigger and sassier than ever before. 
I have earlier spoken of Mr. Losekamp’s efforts in 
planting the Mongolian pheasant in his country. He 
tells me that he has the most sanguine hopes of the 
success of his experiment, and has no reason to regret 
the expenditure of hundreds of dollars which he has 
put into this work. He. is using, not the ring-necked 
pheasant, but the uncrossed bird known as the Denney 
pheasant, which he obtained at considerable trouble from 
Oregon. He has these birds scattered out over the coun- 
try among the ranches of his section, and he thinks they 
are doing well. He says they are the gamiest birds he 
has ever met, and speaks of their qualities with the most 
unqualified enthusiasm. One of the cocks was found with 
a broken leg, but was ready to fight even on that basis. 
A doctor set the leg and the old fellow is now going 
round as good as new on the patched leg, and ready 
to fight anything that moves. Mr. Losekamp says that 
one of these birds will whip a bullet hawk so quick that 
the latter will not know how it happened. He thinks 


, that the Yellowstone Valley, with its great area of grain 


crops, wil! eventually be a feeding ground for many 
thousands of these valuable birds. 

Mr. Losekamp is one of those practical, executive men 
of whom the world has but too few. He is a business 
man and knows that you cannot always sell goods un- 
less you purchase stock. Besides his experiment with 
the pheasants he is now doing what he can to get the 
Fish Commission at Bozeman to stock the beautiful 
sheet of water known as Bear Tooth Lake with trout. 
This is a grand sheet of water, with many fine tribu- 
taries, but being above the falls of the Clark’s Fork, is 
barren of trout. As the fry can be taken to these waters 
in less than sixteen miles from the railroad, and as the 
Billings men offered to pay all the expense, it is hoped 
that the Fish Commission will grant the above request. 
Dr. Henshall is an angler himself, and has not been 
at Bozeman for nothing, I imagine; so as an angler I 
hope he will see what he can do toward thus increasing 
the mileage of mountain trout waters in the grand State 
of Montana, where there is such angling as Eastern men 
never knew. 

So far very well in the news from Montana, but Mr. 
Losekamp has a report of a much sadder sort. It may 
not be generally known, and it was indeed not wished to 
be generally known, that for some ten years the ranchers 
of Montana have been trying to preserve a little band 
of buffalo which ranged in Fergus, Custer, Choteau and 
Dawson counties. At the time I was in Montana in 
1895 this herd was reported to have eight head in all, 
and two or three animals were killed that year and the 
year previous. Mr. Losekamp tells me that the little 
bunch gradually increased, under the watchful care of 
the cowboys, until there were twenty head two years 
ago. The cowboys would round up these buffalo each 
year, and they had made a practice of branding such 
as they could rope from time to time. The "79" outfit 
had their brand on thirteen head, and branded five buf- 
falo calves in one year. The Montana ranchmen had 
great hopes of this little herd, which was the largest 
left outside the Park, and which ranged in a country little 
visited and difficult of access, All their hopes came to an 
end season before last, when a wandering band of Cree 
Indians came in from the North and cleaned up the en- 
tire herd. Since then not a head of the lot has ever 
been seen, and it is thought that not one is left alive. 

Mr. Losekamp is accompanied in town by Mr. War- 
ren Evans, of Crow Agency, Mont., who is East or a vis- 
it. I should not forget to add that both gentlemen speak 
in térms of the highest praise of a new fountain of 
youth, the springs of the Stinking Water, south of Bil- 
ings, on the stream of that name. Here with several 
friends Mr. Losekamp spent some weeks last season, 
trout fishing, having all the wild game they wanted all 
about them, with fine angling and the best waters on 
earth. Methinks that neither White Sulphur of old, nor 
Saratoga of later years, ever offered such a programme 
as this of the little known Montana healing springs! 


The Tree and the Bird, 


If there were no trees and no birds, we might think 
that this old world was a pretty poor place to live in. 
The doctrine of more trees and more birds is a safe 
one and well worth promulgation. At least so thinks 
Gov. Schofield, of Wisconsin, who has issued procla- 
mation setting apart Friday, April 29, as Arbor and Bird 
Day for that great State. E. Houau. 

1206 Boyce Buripine, Chicago. 


About Maine Moose. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Forest AND STREAM of April 23 there appeared a 
very suggestive article signed M. H. Who can won- 
der, after the perusal of that article, that one of the 
noblest animals on this continent has been well nigh 
exterminated, and that the most skillful of hunters may 
now hunt for days or weeks in the territory mentioned 
by M. H. without getting a shot? His hero, Hiram 
Leonard, it appears, had killed four moose in two days, 
but that only served to arouse his lust for blood; so he 
and M. H. go out and kill another. That night they 
shot the sixth, and four days later Mr. Leonard demon- 
strated his propensities by putting lead into still an- 
other. His biographer then goes on to state that two 
years later, after Mr. Leonard had already killed five 
moose in less than two and a half days, he started out 
to indulge in further carnage, and killed eight more, 
making for himself the unenviable record of slaughtering 
thirteen moose in less than fourteen days! to say noth- 
ing of the probability of having wounded several others 
during that time. 

As Mr. Leonard was a rod maker, and presumably 


" went into the woods as a sportsman, he could not even 


lead the excuse made by the market hunter. He goes 
farther and sneers at the man who kills but one moose, 
and ventures to relate the circumstances in ForEsT AND 
STREAM, as though the story of killing one moose in a 
sportsmanlike manner were not more entertaining and 
agreeable than the nauseating and gory picture portrayed 
by M. H. “Maine men used to know how to hunt, but 
they did not do it with the pen,” says M. H., and yet 
he has demonstrated with his own pen that at that day 
some Maine moose hunters did not know how to hunt 


as sportsmen, but wantonly destroyed game they had 
no use for, and did their full share toward robbing the 
present generation of its heritage. . 

It is true that at the time of which he writes the game 
laws were not in effect-in Maine, but there were laws 
of humanity and sportsmanship in force then, as at all 
times, and as now. Thank God, the time has gone by 
when men can safely turn a forest camp into an abattoir, 
and the time has come when even the recital of such 
things as M. H. writes about cannot pass unnoticed or 
uncondemned. The day is at hand when through wise 
legislation, and better still, a generous spirit of true 
sportsmanship, the game will be protected and allowed 
to increase, until the fields, woods and waters wil! be 
again tenanted by the birds, animals and fishes which 
folly and selfishness have well nigh exterminated. Then 
the game hog will suffer such penalties, both legal and 
social, as he deserves. ARTHUR F. Rice. 


The Old Gun. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Under the head of “Ready, Aim, Fire,” you vividly de- 
pict the charms of the modern gun. 

Compared with the arm of a generation ago, it is in- 
deed a wonderful weapon and a source of pleasure to the 
possessor; but it has its disadvantages, the chief of which 
is the ephemeral character of its charms. In the time 
of the muzzleloadet .a man kept a good gun during his 
lifetime, and bequeathed it to his favorite son or grand- 
son. It was as well known among his friends as himself. 
Its “voice” was recognized at a distance as readily as 
that of its owner. 

It’s different in this era of invention and improve- 
ments. We have to change guns every four or five years 
or shoot a “back number.” 

When the breechloading shotgun appeared we fought 
against it and disparaged its shooting qualities faithfully 
as long as we could, but had to fall in line and try to 
keep up with the procession.. Soon improvements were 
made necessitating another change. Still other im- 
provements followed until the climax, as we supposed, 
was reached in the hammerless gun and smokeless pow- 
der. But no; if we want to be up to date we must have 
an ejector, and now comes the single-trigger gun trying 
to seduce us from our allegiance to our latest, which 
we have owned just long enough to get well acquainted 
tomy and which we already love next to our wife—or our 

og. 

It’s wicked, this breaking up of family ties, this parting 
of man and gun; but what are we to do? We don’t want 
to be classed with Rip Van Winkle. We must keep up 
with the times and have a gun that is up to date, even 
if we must, as Mr. Hougti’says, forego the pleasure of 
feeding and clothing our families. 

The factory-loaded ammunition also, loaded in an un- 
imaginative and matter-of-fact machine, takes away the 
individual characteristics of our gun, as well as dispels 
the fond illusion that our own particular gun, loaded 
as we alone know how to load it, excels all others in 
killing power. 

I am free to confess, however, that these thoughts be- 
come more prominent with us old sixteen-to-one sports- 
men (sixteen silver threads to one of the original color) 
when in a reminiscent mood, with chair tilted back and 
feet on the table, than in the field with dog and gun, or 
when t the trap smashing the elusive bluerock (or try- 
ing to). 

I don’t see any one going back to the muzzleloader 
and G, D. caps, though the old fellows hate to break 
the “ties that bind” to the old gun. Mc. 


Logging Head Works. 


I see that your printer has changed what I intended to 
read as “head works”: into “breastworks.” As a state of 
war does not exist in the Maine woods, we seldom see 
breastworks when hunting; but we could not possibly 
drive our logs without “head works.” A head work is a 
large raft of logs or hewed timber, which has a capstan 
in its center. This capstan is provided with ten or twelve 
capstan bars, which are turned by as many men, or often 
by double crews. The head work is placed at the forward 
end of a boom of logs, a long warp is attached with a 
goo to 1,000lb. anchor at the end. This anchor is boated 
ahead as far as the warp will reach, and then the boom is 
by means of the capstan wound up till the anchor is 
under foot; then another warp is attached, and anotHer 
anchor boated ahead, and the first anchor is raised, to 
be in its turn placed ahead again. In this way all our 
logs are warped across our lakes, often 10 to 15 miles 
at a stretch, when the wind is ahead, except on those 
lakes where steamers have been placed for the purpose 
of towing. 

Deer are coming out in abundance on the railroads. 
A conductor who lives near me counted twenty-seven in 
one week from his train, M. H. 


Pheasants in Rhode Island, 


Ir the residents in the vicinity of Warwick Neck hap- 
pen to see a strange bird resembling in size and form the 
native partridge, but differing somewhat in color and 
plumage, they need not be surprised, for it is probably 
one of the iongotas pheasants which have recently 
been liberated by the Warwick Neck Game Association. 
It is expected that these birds will propagate rapidly and 
stock the surrounding country, and be a valuable addi- 
tion to the game supply. The result of the experiment of 
the Warwick Nec ame Association in introducing 
Mongolian pheasants into this State will be watched by 
all who are interested in birds, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that it will prove successful and stimulate private 
enterprise in the same direction.—Providence (R.I.) Press. 


Adirondack Deer. 
A RECENT letter from my guide, C. L. Stanton, of 
Blue Mountain Lake, reports that the deer have win- 


tered well in that section, and that the prospect is fine 
for a good game season. - J.C. A. 


ted. bass, green perch, yellow perch, black perc 


Sex and Biver ishing. 
Fresh-Water Angling. 


No. IV.—Black Bass. 


BY FRED MATHER, 


Tue black bass is the gamiest of all fresh-water fish, 
taking it pound for pound. If a 25lb. salmon had as 
much fight in each one of his ounces as a black -bass 
has he would be a terror and we would have to devise 
some new salmon tackle to hold his avoirdupois. 

The black bass can be found in all fresh waters, from 
the cold Adirondack lakes, where brook trout live, to 
the warmest waters of Florida. Therefore the black 
bass is accessible to more anglers and is a more popular 
angling fish than any other that is caught in the fresh 
waters of America. It is a superior game fish to any 
that exists in Europe, if we except the trout. ; 

Stick a pin here! Stop and think a moment. Trout 
worship came to us from the old world, and it is almost 
akin to heresy to whisper that any other fish could be as 
gamy as a trout.. We received our angling beliefs as we 
did our language from England, and English angling lit- 
erature was the only angling literature we knew until 
our own Norris wrote the first original American book 
on angling for American fishes. e was not an ichthy- 
ologist, and followed the teachers of his day. Here was 
a new fish not laid down in English angling works, and 
“Uncle Thad,” in his great-hearted, kindly way, treated 
it gingerly; he knew it as a good game fish, but as 
he told me just before he died, he was not sure of his 
ground... As the first independent American writer on 
our native angling fishes, Thad=Norris ranks first. All 
others who wrote before him were not practical an- 
glers for American fishes. Frank Forester’s book on 
“Fish and Fishing” was merely a rehash of English 
works with some purloinings from De Kay’s “Fishes of 
New York” to pad it out. To my great confusion, when 
I tried to identify fishes from his descriptions, especially 





HELGRAMITE OR DOBSON, 


or alligator, or angle dog, or bloomer, or bogart, or clipper, or cobbler, or 
crawler, or devil catcher, or dragon, or go devil, or goggle goy, or hell 
driver, or hojack, or klugmite, or stone crab, or stone devil, or water 
grampus, or — 


the black basses, I had not then seen De Kay’s work, 
and knew nothing of classification. Later Dr. Gill re- 
duced the many so-called species of black bass to two 
easilv defined ones, and then it was simple; we had only 
two scientific names to remember and two fishes to 
know—the big-mouth and small-mouth. Dr. Henshall 
upset the scientific names again when he examined the 
type specimens in Paris, and his nomenclature stands 


to-day. 
The Two Species. 


Although the species may be distinguished at a glance 
by most anglers, there are many who cannot tell which 
of the two they are catching. Nearly twenty years ago, 
before Henshall’s revision of the names, I wrote some 
doggerel verses to explain the differences. With the al- 
teration of a couple of lines to make them techhically 
correct, they are: 


The little-mouth has little scales, 
There’s red in his handsome eye; 
The scales extend on his vertical fins, 

And his forehead is round and high. 


His forehead is full and high, my boys, 
And he sleeps the winter through; 

He likes the rocks in summer time, 
Micropterus dolomieu. 


The big-mouth has the biggest ‘scales, 
And a pit scooped in his head; 
His mouth is cut beyond’ his eye, 
In which is nary a red. 


In his eye is nary a red, my boys, 
But keen and well he sees; 

He has a dark stripe on his side, 
Micropterus salmoides. 


These lines sum up the main differences. The size of 
the mouth is not determined by opening it, but by noting 
how far the bone of the upper jaw extends on the cheek. 
In the small-mouth it stops about the middle of the eye, 
while in the big-mouth it is prolonged beyond the eye. 
As I read the above lines after many years, there seems 
to be another benefit in putting the description in verse, 
and that is to rhyme “salmoides” with “sees,” for I have 
heard men pronounce it in two syllables. It has four, 
for in all these Latin names every vowel is a syllable; 
therefore, my boy, call it sal-mo-i-dees, and you'll be 
right. 5 

he Latin termination “oid,” or ‘“oides,” means like- 
ness, and while the fish has not the slightest resemblance 
to a salmon the. name was given as a concession to its 
popular name of “trout,” in the South, where the nat- 
uralist Lacépéde found it: 


Popular Names. 


Without being particular as to which agente is meant, 
for the popular names were bestowed before the species 
were clearly. defined, we have “chub” in Virginia and 
on the Tar River of North Carolina; “Welshman” on 
the Neuse River, N..C.; “jumper” in Indiana; “trout” 
and ‘“‘moss bass” in the Southern States. According to 
Goode it is also known as “pearch” in some parts of the 
South, while Jordan says that in Alabama it is known as 
“mountain trout.” Goode also gives marsh bass, river 


bass, rock bass, slough bass, white bass, green seme, 99% 
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YOUNG OF SMALL-MOUTHED BLACK BASS, 


speckled hen as names applied to one or both species. 

As railroads take anglers into all parts of the Union 
where fish are to be caught, these various local names 
will disappear, and the name of black bass for both spe- 
cies will take their places, because by that name the 
great body of anglers know them. Yet the fish are not 
black, nor anywhere near that color, but a name is a 
name, no matter how absurd. In parts of New York the 
provincial and non-progressive angler calls only one spe- 
cies “black bass” and the other he designates as “Os- 
wego bass,” and this to a fish which has a greater range 
than its congener and is found from Canada to Florida! 
But as I always get hot under the collar when a man 
talks of “Oswego bass,” which the boatmen on Green- 
wood Lake—partly in New York and partly in New 
Jersey—who call themselves “guides,” have corrupted 
into “Swago.” “Guides,” forsooth, where one could not 
get lost under any conditions. 


Distribution and Habits. 


The range of the two species is nearly identical. The 
big-mouth covers the most territory, ranging further 
north and south than its brother. Jordan gives its range 
as: “Dakota to New York, south to Florida and Mex- 
ico, everywhere abundant, preferring lakes, bayous and 
sluggish waters.” The same authority limits the small- 
mouth to: “St. Lawrence River to Dakota, south to 
South Carolina, Alabama and Arkansas, preferring clear 
and running streams, hence less common South than 
the next species,” meaning the big-mouth. My asser- 
tion that the b. m. ranges further north than Dakota 
rests on a statement made to me by an English angler 
whom I met while fishing in Louisiana some years ago, 
who was familiar with both species, and said that he had 
taken the b. m. in Lake Winnipeg, in Manitoba. If my 
informant was correct, then the b. m. should be found 
in Lake of the Woods and other waters flowing off to 
Hudson’s Bay. I do not say that the fish is found in 
Manitoba, I tell it as twas told to me. * * * After 
this was written I took down Henshall’s “More About 
the Black Bass,’\ to see what he said, as he was not 
very definite about the range of species in his first work. 
He says, p. 41, “The geographical distribution of the 
black bass is remarkable for its extent; the original habi- 
tat of one or other of the two species ran ing from 
Virginia to Florida and from Canada and the Red River 
of the North to Louisiana and east Mexico.” As the 
Red River of the’ North flows into Lake Winnipeg, we 
may presume that the b. m. ranges as far as that system 
of waters does, until it meets the brine, for which the 
fish has no use. 

The two species are often found in the same waters, if 
the waters be a lake of some size. They are taken side 
by side in many lakes, but the b. m. is not fond of swift, 
clear rivers. 


There were no black bass in the Hudson River until 
the Erie was built, some time in the 30s, and then 
they followed down and were locked through into the 
river, We boys occasionally caught one, but they. did 
not seem to become plenty, and it is a singular fact 
that they only breed freely in the lower fresh waters of 
that river, say about Kingston, which is something like 
fifty miles below where the bass came in at Albany and 
Troy. Neither species of black bass is frequent enough 


between the city of Hudson and the Troy dam, a dis 
tance of nearly forty miles, to entice an angler to fish 
for them. Apparently there are spawning grounds and 
waters suitable for both species, and there is food in 
plenty. The river is rich in eels and suckers, and unless 
these fish despoil the nests of the bass I cannot guess 
why ng do not thrive between Hudson and Troy. The 
upper Hudson, from Troy to the rapids of North Creek, 
looks like good grazing and spawning for the s. m. bass, 
but they are not there in numbers. ro a superficial ob- 
server, like myself, the contrast between the Hudson 
and the Potomac as bass streams is a puzzle. The con- 
ditions appear to be the same—but they must differ, 
somehow. It does not seem to be a difference of food 
nor temperature, and if not these conditions, what is it? 
The two species were not indigenous to the Potomac 
any more than they were to the Hudson. They were 
native to Carolinas, but not to waters further north on 
the Atlantic coast. 

The habits of the two species are much the same; they 
feed on the same kinds of food, and only differ in the 
fact that the big-mouth will thrive at both colder and 
warmer temperatures than his brother, and~will also 
live where the water is quite brackish, which the s. m. 
will not. The s. m. prefers the clearer and cooler water 
of the heads of Southern streams, while the other fellow 
seems indifferent to temperature. The black bass of 
Florida and eastern Mexico are all of the b. m. species, 
and grow to a weight of 16lbs. or more, while in the 
country north of Pennsylvania one of half that weight 
is a big one, no matter what may be the length of its jaw. 

Black bass spawn when the waters warm up, in New 
York from about May 10 to the middle of June, and 
earlier or later north and south. The law of New York 
allows them to be caught on May 30, when perhaps half 
of them have spawned; but as the fish guard their nests 
and young for at least a week after spawning, the date 
is too early. All attempts to fix a later time for opening 
the season have failed. Anglers have held off about 
as long as they can stand it; the trout season has been 
open for at least six weeks, and the trout are usually far 
off, while the bass are close at hand; May 30 is Me- 
morial Day and a State holiday. It was formerly called 
Decoration Day, and was set apart for the semi-religious 
purpose of placing flowers on the graves of Civil War 
veterans, and has been adopted in many States both 
North and South, but as a holiday few observe it in the 
manner that it was intended to be, while the masses find 
that ball games, horse races, etc., are more to their taste, 
and the observant angler, noting all this perversion of 
the day, naturally asks: “Why can’t I go a-fishing for 
black bass?” 

The question is a natural one. He has no particular 
interest in dead men who persist in retaining dead, 
and he sees others making merry on that day, and why 
may he not fish? He also sees that the black bass hold 
their own when they are given what I have shown to 
be half a chance, and why should he miss a.holiday, or 
why should he wait until July before he can wet his line 
in the clear, cool waters of Champlain and other. lakes 
and streams? F 

These are questions that an angler asks. Personally 
I do not fish on Memorial Pete As a member of the 
G. A. R., there are duties to performed in “God’s 
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Acre,” and I am one of those who heartily applauded 
the Mayors of Bridgeport, Stratford and ‘other cities in 
Connecticut for refusing circus licenses on that day—and 
I dearly love a circus; but while the racer races and the 
baseballer balls, surely the peaceful angler may angle 
without protest from any. When we can’t make our 
neighbors think as we do, the next best thing is to com- 
promise. Puritanism, like all crankism, allowed no com- 
promise; but to-day we are more liberal. With these 
things in mind it seems best to jet the black bass fish- 
ing open on May 30 in the State of New York, the 
main argument being that, having restrained their ardor 
until this date, you had better not try to pull the curb 
too hard, for if you do there will be a kicking over the 
traces, and there may be a demand for an earlier season 
from men who do not care whether there is a bass left 
when they have shown their string in the bar-room, but 
who have political “inflooence.” 

It is a fact that in the New England States, which the 
late Prof. Louis Agassiz called a “Zodlogical Island,” 
the s. m. bass has thrived while its brother has been 
neglected because of an absurd prejudice which we will 
consider later, but will here say that I mean the preju- 
dice, which has become popular, of considering the big- 
mouth black bass to be an inferior fish. A man can 
only speak from his own knowledge, if he speaks author- 
itatively, but he may talk like a parrot. 

Parrot talk has hurt one of the best of American game 
fishes. It has denounced it as a “vulgarian” (see my 
sketch of “Virginia Men and Fishes” in Forest AND 
StreAM of March 12). The only men who have written 
of the two species of black bass, and who have not 
spoken slightingly of the game qualities of the big- 
mouth, that memory recalls are Dr. Henshall and myself. 
Dr. Henshall did more to bring the gamy qualities of 
the black basses to the notice of the angling world than 
all the American writers on fish put together. In his 
splendid volume, “Book of the Black Bass,” he has 
reared a monument to these fishes and to himself, and 
when we read the last of his 460 pages the subject seemed 
to be perfectly covered; but under the title “More About 
the Black Bass” he gave us 200 pages more, and as full 
of interest as the former work. 

Before quoting from the Doctor on the comparative 
gameness of the two species I will say that he uses the 
term “large-mouth,” which I never do, because it seems 
awkward, bookish, or is not, to me, so expressive as big- 
mouth, yet the word “large” is the antonym of “small,” 
and a captious critic might say that if I use “big” I 
should also speak of the “little-mouth,” but that seems 
awkward afid not euphonious, and there is a heap in 
euphony, sometimes. ; 

In his first book, pp. 140, 141, he says: “Where the 
two species coexist in the same stream or lake, the large- 
mouthed bass always grows to a larger size than the 
other species, and an angler having just landed a alb, 
small-mouthed. bass after a long struggle next hooks a 
large-mouthed bass weighing 4 or 5lbs., and is surprised, 
probably, that it ‘fights’ no harder, or perhaps not so 
hard, as the smaller fish—in fact, seems ‘lazy;’ he there- 
fore reiterates the cry that the small-mouthed bass is the 
gamiest of fish. 

“But now, if he succeeds in hooking a large-mouthed 
bass of the same size as the first one caught, he is certain 
that he is playing a small-mouthed bass until it is landed, 
when to his astonishment it proves to be a large-mouthed 
bass; he merely says ‘he fought well for one of his kind,’ 
still basing his opinion of the fighting qualities of the two 
species upon the first two caught. 

“Perhaps his next catch may be a small-mouthed bass 
of 4lbs., and which, though twice the weight of the large- 
mouthed bass just landed, does not offer any greater re- 
sistance, and he sets it down in his mind as a large- 
mouthed bass; imagine the angler’s surprise, then, upon 
taking it into the landing net, to find it a small-mouthed 
bass, and one which, from its large size and the angler’s 
prmenenree opinion of this species, should have fought 

ike a Trojan. 

“Now, one would think that the angler would be 
somewhat staggered in his former belief; but no, he is 
equal to the occasion, and in compliance with ok 
lar idea, he merely suggests that ‘he is out of condition, 
somehow,’ or ‘was hooked so as to drown him early in 
the struggle,’ and so, as his largest fish will necessarily 
be big-mouthed, and because they do not fight in pro- 
portion to their size, they are set down as lacking ‘in 
game qualities—of course leaving the largest small- 
mouthed bass out of the calculation.” 

There you have Dr. Henshall’s opinion, and I indorse 
it, Years ago I wrote that the fighting weight of a 
black bass is 2lbs., and it is true to-day. By this I 
mean that a 2lb. bass will often make the angler believe 
that he is over twice that weight, while a larger one will 
not put up as stiff an argument, certainly not in pro- 
portion to its avoirdupois. My own experience is that 
at 2lbs. weight the two species are equal in gameness. 
In the second paragraph quoted Henshall says, ‘still 
basing his opinion of the fighting qualities of the two 
species upon the first two caught.” To this I would 
add: if not prejudiced by what others have said. There 
is an old adage about giving a dog a bad name, and 
another which says: “A lie will travel round the earth 
while Truth is pulling on his boots.” These two say- 
ings fit the case. Men follow like sheep where one leads, 
and anglers are men, with few exceptions. The big- 
mouth has been so lied about by well-meaning anglers 
who would never lie about the size nor weight of a fish 
that an action for slander would lie. The Spanish have 
a saying that Inferno is paved with good intentions. ! 
have paraphrased this by often saying that it is full of 
well-meaning people; who on earth can work more mis- 
chief? The well-meaning angler has heard some older 
one declare that the b. m. is lacking in game, and re- 
peats the slander partly to show his own knowledge and 
partly because it is easier to have opinions alread cut 
and dried for us than it is to work them out in an origi- 
nal manner. 

If—stick a pin in that “if’—it can be proved that the 
big-mouth is not quite.as gamy as its brother, say onl 
able to stay for a dozen rounds in a finish fight, to whic 
I do not agree, then let me ask what other fresh-water 
fish, barring the trout, if you will, compares to him? 
Surely not the perch nor the pike, and all Europe has 
not his equal among what they call “coarse fish,” a term 
meaning all but the salmon tribe. 
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Food of the Black Bass, 


The food that any fish prefers indicates the lures by 
which it may be taken. The teeth of fishes afe not as 
sure a guide to their food as are the teeth of manimals, 
yet those of the pike are purely piscivorous. The bristle- 
like teeth of black bass may be used to hold fish, but do 
not denote a preference for that diet. Where crayfish, 
which in parts of our country which were settled by 
Germans are called “crabs,” are abundant, they are a fa- 
vorite, especially when they have moulted and are soft. 
Insects and their larve and pupe come next, especially 
that much-named larva and pupa of the Corydalis cor- 
nutis which I early learned to call a “dobson,” but seems 
to be more generally known as a “helgramite.” Then 
comes the frog as a bon bouche if the bass can get one, 
but in bass waters the frogs become educated, and the 
progeny of one which has left a leg with the bass will 
keep near shore, and when on the bank and compelled 
to plunk in immediately turn and come up under the 
bank; no deep water for them. Grasshoppers, crickets, 
flies and small fish about complete the menu of the bass, 
but fish are but a small part of it, smaller indeed than 
that of the perch of Europe, which we have to distin- 
guish from other perches by calling it “yellow perch,” 
“ringed perch,” ete. 

While speaking of food and baits for the bass, the 
temptation to give another rap at those fly-fishers who 
are sticklers for natural flies is too strong to resist. At 
Cold Spring Harbor on the north shore of Long Island, 
N. Y., there is a large mill pond fed by springs and 
ponds above, and I stocked this with black bass in 1884. 
A short stream below the dam connects it with salt 
water, and after the bass had become plenty I fished it 
by way of experiment in many ways. One day I gath- 
ered a lot of fiddler crabs from the salt marshes and 
tried them, and the bass took them greedily, although 
they had never seen such a thing before, and there are 
no crawfish or other crustaceans larger than the little 
gammarus in the fresh waters of Long Island. The “fid- 
dier” is a burrowing crab about an inch wide by about 
half that length. The female has two small claws, but 
the male has one great claw, which is carried across his 
front and is nearly as large as himself. 

To the old question: “What does the salmon take—or 
mistake—the fly for?” I may respectfully add: What did 
those bass think a fiddler crab was? My own answer 
would be, as in the case of the trout, there was no think- 
ing about it further than this: a fish sees something 
stir, and it may be alive and good to eat. The fish will 
try it and eject it if the strange object is not palatable. 
The question of a concealed hook, which is prominent 
in the mind of the angler, does not occur to the fish the 
least little bit, not even to one that has been pricked 
with the hook, for there are few nerves in the mouth 
of a fish, and if it is hooked, struggles and backs away, it 
has no knowledge of the actual danger it was in, but 
merely grows cautious about attacking things which 
might prove troublesome. 

utside of the instinct of self-preservation, a fish, one 
of the “lowest” of vertebrates, has not the fine nervous 
organization of the mammal, the bird, the batrachian nor 
the reptile. It feels little pain from a wound, whether a 
cut or bruise, and its intellect, if it has one, is very feeble, 
being confined to the barest necessities of existence. The 
insects seem to be endowed with all the “instincts” that 
ihe fishes have. “To live, procreate and die” seems to be 
the limit of enjoyment of much of animal life, but we 
can’t expect that they will be up on trigonometry, 
Browning, Walt Whitman and the dry-fly question. 

[TO BE Prviedinwetinny 





Dry Fly-Fishing. 


RY GEORGE A, B. DEWAR (AUTHOR OF ‘THE BOOK OF 
THE DRY FLY”), 


In Three Parts—Part II. 


Stalking the Trout. 


Dry fly-fishing is mainly resorted to where very clear, 
quiet-flowing waters are concerned, and it is here that the 
trout are necessarily most wary and shy of the approach 
of man. The dry fly-fisherman casts, whenever he can, 
up stream to his rising trout for two reasons, first, be- 
cause he can in this way cause the fly to float more natu- 
rally, and secondly, because he is far less likely to scare 
the trout than were he to cast down stream. But though 
a trout has not eyes at the back of its head, it has.a habit 
very often of observing the approach of the enemy even 
when that enemy is right behind its tail. Unless there- 
fore the angler is fishing the opposite side of a fairly 
broad stream he should get into position for casting in 
a distinctly insidious way. Let him always keep the 
point of his rod well down. The rod really seems to 
alarm trout as much as the gun does certain wild birds, 
and when it flashes in the sunlight, or is held almost 
straight up, it will cause a perfect panic among the trout 
of our clear streams. It is curious how many otherwise 
accomplished anglers manage to scare and set down 
fish by careless carriage of the rod. Not only is it well 
to keep the rod down in carrying it, but where »practi- 
cable the good angler often prefers to keep it down as 
much as possible in casting. What is called the under- 
hand cast is precautionary as well as thoroughly work- 
manlike. The more the rod is flourished over the head 
the more risk is there of frightening the trout. 

A trout’s rise or supposed rise having been observed, 
the dry fly-angler will constantly have to bend down low 
and advance within range very slowly; at other times it 


‘is absolutely necessary to go on hands and knees, and oc- 


casionally one must simply crawl or drag one’s self along 
the ground’ to the scene of action. In dibbing with the 
dry fly—an exciting branch of dry fly-fishing to which 
I shall hope to refer—I have again and again taken off 
my hat, and flat on the ground, drawn myself to the edge 
of the stream, for this has been the only way of approach- 
ing the trout sufficiently near for the purpose. It may 
be frankly admitted that there is not much stalking need- 
ed when the stream is broad and the trout are rising 
under the opposite bank.s A trout, I fancy, does not see 
you so well when you are opposite him as when you are 
above or below him; at any rate he does not seem to 


take nearly so much notice, and that is the great point. 
The greatest care in stalking is necessary where the 
banks are high and the angler is not wading—this I 
think is almost the most difficult of all conditions for dry 
fly-fishing—or when there are almost no banks at all, 
the water being practically flush with the surface of the 
ground, and no cover. Hands and knees have to be fre- 
quently resorted to in these cases, and the angler must 
keep away from the water as much as possible. I have 
found a little cover go a long way—a few blades of 
coarse grass, a few rushes, even a big thistle, will help 
greatly if the angler carefully avails himself of this ap- 
parently meager shelter. Ronalds, author of the charm- 
ing “Fly-Fisher’s Entomology,” and usually very ac- 
curate, was not right, I think, when he wrote that the 
trout’s vision was so keen that it could penetrate even 
a bush. It is a clear cut figure against the skyline, or a 
sudden movement, or the flash of a rod, which alarms 
the trout so invariably. Given a small amount of cover, 
the angler, by very deliberate and gentle movements, 
can usually get well within casting distance of even the 
wariest trout. Failing cover in between one’s self and 
the trout, cover immediately at one’s back is better than 
none at all, provided of course it be not so high as to 
make casting impossible. In some dry fly waters wading 
is allowed, and it is then often much easier to approach 
trout without scaring them; but indiscriminate wading 
is a simply abominable practice in a clear dry fly water. 
It disturbs the water shockingly, and sets down shy trout 
sometimes for hours. 

Stalking a fish carefully is often necessary, not only in 
order toavoid scaring that particular fish, but also in order 
to avoid scaring several others feeding hard by, whose 
turns should come presently. By frightening fish situ- 
ated between one’s self and the selected feeding trout, one 
often finds, moreover, that the latter is alarmed and set 
down through the commotion caused by the former. A 
scared trout frequently scares several others, where the 
stream is well stocked, and few things are more irritating 
than this to the angler who knows he has himself to 
blame. 


As a rule it is best to get as near one’s trout as pos- 
sible. Some anglers prefer to fish “far and fine” with the 
dry as with the wet fly, but to my mind “near and fine” 
is commonly better. A fish hooked with a long line gets 
away much oftener than a fish hooked with a short line, 
and besides one can see more what the trout is doing 
at close quarters. The shorter the line the more careful 
the stalk must necessarily be. Of course no matter how 
careful the stalk the attempt to put the floating fly over 
the rising trout at close quarters must in the long run 
mean the scaring of more fish than where the longer line 


is used in casting; but notwithstanding this, I shall 


always prefer to get as near my trout as I can to casting 
to it from a distance. I like to see if possible the whole 
performance, which adds greatly to the interest of this 
branch of angling. When the trout is seen rising dis- 
tinctly at the artificial fly, it is well to give him time. A 
fatal inclination under such conditions is to strike too 
soon. 

The strike really is or should be nothing more than a 
twist or twitch of the wrist, which is quite sufficient to 
drive the barb of the hook home. In wet fly-fishing, so 
far as I have osberved, and so far as my own personal 
experience goes, the angler does not by any means always 
strike—unless fishing up stream—until he feels his trout, 
and then the strike is really the tightening of the line, 
caused by raising the top of the rod, the beginning of 
the process known as playing the fish; but in dry fly- 
fishing the angler should strike directly he sees the 
ring, that is in cases where he cannot see the trout. 
Where the trout is distinctly seen somehow one does 
not as a rule notice the ring, perhaps because one is so 
engaged in observing the fish itself, and then, as I have 
pointed out, there is often a fatal inclination to strike too 
soon. When the trout is thus seen rising at the fly, the 
angler will do no harm by allowing him to turn before 
striking. Some anglers try to accustom themselves un- 
der these circumstances to count say three slowly be- 
fore striking. It may be hard to school one’s self in 
this way, especially where big trout are concerned, but 
it is certainly easier when the whole performance has 
been observed to fail through striking too soon than 
too late. There have been anglers professing to disbe- 
lieve altogether in the strike; but I am sure it is necessary 
in dry fly-fishing; only a certain proportion of fish will 
hook themselves. A gentle feeling at the line by a 
slight slow movement of the rod to make sure whether 
a trout has taken or no, is nearly always fatal, for the 
hook will come away. Strike therefore with decision, but 
not too hard. 

Remember that the finer your tackle and the smaller 
your hook—we often dry fly-fish with a 000 hook—the 
less considerable must the sudden strain be. As regards 
these very small hooks I must say that I do not take 
very kindly to them. They come away from a fish’s 
mouth more easily than a fair-sized hook. At the same 
time in clear waters when the dry fly is used they tempt 
more shy and well educated trout, and as the season 
advances they become more and more necessary no 
doubt during the daytime. Fine gut, nicely tapering, 
attached to a nicely tapering line—I commonly use one 
of your American waterproof trout lines—is very de- 
sirable for this dry fly work. Coarse casts will often set 
down the fish. 

Angling last Mayfly season one broiling Sunday after- 
noon on the headwaters of old Izaak’s favorite stream. 
the Lea in Charles Lamb’s “Pleasant Hertfordshire,” 
I found only one fish stirring. This was a huge trout of 
perhaps 6lbs. or more in weight lying in the shallows 
and now and then leisurely sipping down some minute 
object, probably one of the “fisherman's cusses.” My 
cast was rather coarse, as I had been using May fly, it 
being the time of the imago of that insect called with 
us the spent gnat. I attached a small fly to this cast, got 
into position, and sent a long line up stream over the 
great fellow. It was a fair and a straight cast, and the 
fly gently fell.on the water a foot or two above the trout’s 
nose. He noted the gut and rushed off in wild alarm. 
Two hours or so later I found the fish back again, and 
cast to him with exactly the same humiliating result. 
That trout knew a _ deal no doubt, but the sight of 
anything save the finest gut will terrify much less edu- 


cated trout in very shallow, clear and slow water. A 
fine cast is a thing one must not do without in dry fly- 
fishing, save when May flies or some other equally big 
artificials are being used. 

I wrote with interest this observation of Mr. R. B. 
Marston in his paper on the brown trout in Mr. Cheney's 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission Report for 1895, 
which I have just been fortunate enough to add to my 
small angling and natural history library: “If the brown 
trout retains in American waters the same characteris- 
tics that he has here, then I think American anglers 
will find that it requires more pure skill to deceive him 
and successfully land him than any other fish in the 
world, weight for weight. If this is so, it will give 
him an additional value in their eyes.” 


Some Dry Fly Difficulties. 


It is the great object of the dry fly-fisherman to imitate 
closely nature in order to deceive the trout. Therefore 
the artificial fly should float down over the rising fish, 
just as the natural insect floats down. As already men- 
tioned, it is usual for the fly-tyer to imitate the insect 
known as Ephemeridae, which have upright wings. The 
angler’s fly, accordingly, whether it be an imitation of 
May’ fly or of dun, must float or sail down stream with 
erect wings. It is true a trout will sometimes take the 
artificial when it is lying flat on the water, provided it is 
floating well; but the most shy and educated of our chalk 
stream fish will often scarcely deign notice, much less 
take, an artificial which is not floating with well “cocked” 
wings. Flies are made nowadays with split and some- 
times with double wings, which when dry float well 
under favorable conditions. 

But there is a difficulty in dry fly-fishing which no 
tackle inventor has so far been able to overcome in the 
least, or reduce, and which, I fancy; he never will, namely, 
what is called the “drag.” The “drag” is easy to ex- 
plain, if passing hard to defeat. It occurs when the 
current takes hold of the angler’s line and drags the 
artificial fly at a greater rate than it would travel if 
attached to nothing; the “drag” pulls the fly down, thus 
taking all the “cockiness” out of it, and ultimately 
drowns it. The trout with any pretentions to education 
or enlightenment will have nothing to do with the fly 
in these cases, and occasionally it will so offend him that 
he will at once cease rising. These extreme cases where 
a “dragged”. artificial actually causes a trout to cease 
rising are scarcely credible to some anglers, and I for 
one have been reproached for exaggeration in dwelling 
upper them; yet that there are such cases I am quite sure, 
and so I know are other anglers who have studied trout 
at all closely. Indeed the sight of an artificial floating 
naturally will apparently offend a rising chalk stream 
trout at times—though fortunately such cases are: not 
very common. 

The drag occurs of course by reason of the stream 
being stronger at some point between the angler and his 
artificial fly than on the piece of water on which that fly 
is floating, and to avoid it the angler has recourse to 
various devices. He will try to so alter his position 
in casting that his line shall not fall upon the stronger 
current. Sometimes he will, in order to avoid the drag, 
have to cross the stream and try and assail his rising 
trout from the other side. And at other times, if this 
practice is allowable, he will wade out into the stream 
and cast from a more favorable position. Again he 
will keep a little spare line in his hand, and pay this 
out to the current, hoping thereby to save his artificial 
from being, as it were, instantly knocked over and 
drowned, The spare line cure is occasionally effective, 
as it may save the artificial for a matter of moments, 
and meanwhile the trout may rise and get hooked; but 
only occasionally. Where a trout is rising in a still or 
almost still pool, and go where the angler will there is 
a bit of rapid water between that pool and himself, the 
“drag” is practically unavoidable. The trout sees the 
artificial directly it alights perhaps, comes at it, but be- 
fore he can seize it the resistless current has dragged 
‘away fly, cast and all, The lure is again presented to the 
hungry trout, and the same thing again takes place. After 
a while the trout grows weary of this phantom and takes 
no further notice of it. 

I have only known a very few cases of trout in good 
condition—“mens sana in corpore sano’’—taking a 
“dragged” artificial in dry fly-fishing on chalk streams, 
though the grayling is not always so particular in this 
respect. The “drag” is more constant in the sharper 
flowing streams, which twist and turn about a good deal. 
Such streams form many a miniature backwater, which 
the trout have to frequent because the natural fly gets 
driven ‘thither by the current, and can then be captured 
by the rising fish at a slight exertion. The lower 
lengths of our (Derbyshire) Wye, which are familiar 
to so many Americans who come to see Haddon Hall 
and Chatsworth, and often stay at the far-famed Pea- 
cock Inn, are full of such miniature backwaters, and the 
dry fly-fishing on this river is accordingly very difficult. 

ometimes the drag may be avoided by the angler going 
above his fish, and casting a dry fly down to it. This 
method is known as “drifting” the dry fly, and its ad- 
vantage is that the fly having a good start of the line 
will not drag till the line, as it were, catches it up. But 
“drifting” the dry fly is a very difficult thing to execute 
satisfactorily, and I fancy most anglers could count on 
their ten fingers the number of good trout they have cap- 
tured by this device. The best way to defeat the drag 
is to avoid *t by getting if possible into a position where 
it may be at any rate minimized. Only practice and 
expr “ence “ill enable the angler to overcome difficulties 
of tufis kine, together in some cases with a thorough 
known. ve Oo: the water. 

As we nave seen, it is of prime importance that the fly 
should float well. In wet weather it is really hard work 
to keep the fly from getting “water-logged,” because 
it tends to become saturated with the rain, even while 
the angler attempts to dry it in the air. The May fly. 
owing to its size, is particularly difficult to dry properly 
on rainy days, and one may blister one’s hands very 
easily over the work, even if they have been holding the 
rod a good deal for some time and have therefore be- 
come fairly hard. ‘To make the fly float well very many 
dry fly anglers now touch the hackle ‘or wings with 4 
little n or oil, Small bottles of scentless paraffin 
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are sold for this purpose with a camel-hair brush at- 
tached. Paraffin certainly does work wonders. A fly 
painted with it will float for hours even on a wet day, 
and require scarcely any drying in the air. I frequently 
fish without paraffin, and in fine weather, especially when 
using small flies, do not much concern myself about it 
one way or-the other; but for May fly work. it is a great 
assistance in bad weather. 

Perhaps, however, the chief difficulty of all—if we ex- 
cept that of inducing the terribly overeducated trout of 
chalk streams of this country to rise at all—is that of the 
wind. Accuracy, it must be admitted, is far more im- 
portant in dry fly than in wet fly-fishing, and to put a 
fly lightly on a certain bit of water no bigger than a 
dinner plate when an adverse wind is blowing hard is 
most difficult. Some people profess to be able to cast 
a line. in the teeth of a small gale; very likely they can, 
but all I can say is that I have never seen the feat satis- 
factorily accomplished, and feel certain that ninety-nine 
dry fly anglers out of a hundred will habitually fail at 
the first cast or two, and after that the trout will very 
likely begin to think that somehow there is too much 
line and gut flying about the water to make feeding a 
safe and pleasant occupation, and hence he will retire 
for a while, Accuracy is indeed to the vast majority 
of dry anglers a very hard matter in rough weather. The 
less wind the better_is dry fly-fishing. A gale at one’s 
back, it is true, enables one to get out a very long straight 
line, and to make the fly travel into the opposite bank 
of a broad stream, but I have known it to bring the fly 
straight back into my neck or cheek in a way that has 
made me consider the advisability of giving up fishing 
for the day. Then, too, the fly, though it may travel 
straight out when the wind is behind it, will be inclined 
to fall on the surface of the stream like a little stone; 
and this is the reverse of attractive to the trout. No, 
depend upon it, the less wind the better for genuine 
dry fly work. 

Under these circumstances it is distinctly unfortunate 
that several species of the Ephemeridae family of insects 
should often hatch so freely on roaring days, and that 
trout should feed on fly so persistently at such times. 
If there is no wind there is quite likely no fly hatching, 
and consequently no trout moving at surface food. 





Peculiarities of Trout. 


Apropos of Mr. Mathew’s argument in the April 23 
number of Forest AND STREAM, regarding the taking of 
flies by trout, I will relate an experience of my own. 

Some years ago I was fishing the Pocono Creek in 
Monroe county, Pa., and one hot noontime I strolled 
into the deserted blacksmith shop which spanned a por- 
tion of the stream flowing through the village of Tan- 
nersville.. I was guided to the place partly by the hos- 
pitality suggested by the open door, and by a desire 
for shade. As my eye roamed around the interior it was 
attracted by a knot hole in the floor, and knowing the 
stream flowed underneath I got down to look through, 
in the hope of seeing something that would be of inter- 
est. To my surprise I saw five or six large trout lying 
quietly in the shadow, their fins gently moving. They 
seemed to be the embodiment of languor, intensified per- 
haps by the general heat prevailing. 

After watching them for some time and until fully sat- 
isfied with the spectacle, the next thing, of course, was 
to stir them up. As horseshoe parings were plenty, I 
picked up a small piece and dropped it through the hole. 
As it touched the water every trout sprang into mo- 
tion. The first one to seize it turned and shot away, 
ejecting it at the same instant. As it zigzagged through 
the water, slowly settling, it was taken by another, who 
went through the same performance, then by a third, 
and so on until all had satisfied their curiosity by taking 
it in their mouths and voiding it. 

After waiting an interval I dropped a second piege, 
Again a trout arose, took the paring in his mouth, emit- 
ted it and swam away. Before it reached the bottom of 
the creek another investigated it in the same manner, 
but the remainder took no further notice of it. After 
another interval a third piece was dropped. This time 
but one trout made a motion toward taking it; he ap- 
proached within a few inches of the morsel, then turned 
and languidly sailed to his former position. Further ef- 
forts in a like direction failed to arouse in them any 
more interest in the experiment. 

This portion of the stream flowed through the tan- 
nery grounds, and the trout were preserved, otherwise 
the experiment would have been carried further, In other 
words, I would, after the first enlightenment, have tied 
a piece of the paring to a naked hook, and from a suit- 
able spot made a cast under the building. I am morally 
certain I would have hooked a trout. 

On another day, during the same trip, I was on the 
meadow above the dam. The water there is quite deep, 
considering the size of the stream,. say 3ft. or so, and 
the banks were lined at that time by a thick growth 
of alders. I had crawled through them to the edge of 
the stream, and as I lay stretched out, looking on to the 

water, I saw directly in front of me a trout lazily ma- 
neuvering around, but never moving far from a central 
point. He would move up stream a few feet, then, ap- 
parently, standing on his head at about an angle of 45 
degrees, slowly drift back. Then he would take little 
side excursions, but all in an aimless manner, as though 
imbued with the languor of the lotus eaters. As I 
watched him, admiring the flash of gold and crimson 
that was revealed at intervals, when he slowly turned, my 
ear caught the sound of a slight splash on the water 
above. Glancing in the direction, I saw a gang of flies 
being lifted from the water; again came the cast, and 
from the masterly way in which the flies were dropped 
I knew that Milt Woodring, a native of the stream and 
the localitly, had a of the ape Now, Hoeght I, is 
m aenen ‘ity of. seeing a wild mountain brook trout 
pe hy fly. Slowly but surely down stream came the 
flies, 6ft. away, 3, 2, then directly over the trout, with as 
fine a cast as one could wish. e trout at that particu- 
lar moment was enjoying one of his drifts back while 
standing on his , and was about a foot under water. 


Again came the cast, this time a trifle behind him, but 
they provoked no flurry, no excitement; they made no 
in his movements; whether the surface of the 


water a few inches above him was being thrashed in 
streaks and little whirlpools by the restless flies, or gently 
ruffled by the passing wind, it was all the same to him. 
It was not until the immediate presence of the wading 
fisherman intruded on his domain that he moved away. 

I have been on the stream and seen trout, 2oft. away, 
scurry for their lairs as though the deil were after them, 
and again have had them break all around with impunity 
when casting. 

I have passed the fifty-mile stone, and still lie awake 
nights pondering over the eccentricities of — . 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Choppewamsic, 


CHOPPEWAMSIC CREEK is a little run which empties 
into a tide-water marsh a mile and a half south of Quan- 
tico on the Virginia shore. The tortuous channel of the 
creek, as it approaches the river, takes the course of a 
letter S with its perpendicular axis-parallel with the 
shore. 

When the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 

Railroad was built it followed this imaginary axis, and 
therefore crossed the winding channel three times in its 
short course over the marsh. As sand and wood boats 
occasionally passed up the creek with the tide, this was 
a navigable stream, and a drawbridge was placed at each 
crossing only a few rods apart. 
_ This arrangement was so expensive to the company 
in maintaining a man in charge at each bridge, and the 
delay to traffic on the road so serious, from the. time 
required to operate the rude hand-power draws, and so 
annoyed and delayed the boats trying to make the pass- 
age, that the railroad company finally filled up the two 
upper crossings, and changed the channel of the creek 
to run directly through the last bridge. Thus the two 
fills cut off a horseshoe curve of the old bed of the creek. 
Into this the tide enters by a couple of foot-square cul- 
—_ in the uppermost fill, and the result is an ideal fish 
pool. 

The culverts let in the pike, carp and bass from the 
river, and twice a day the tide pours in loaded with fish 
food. The water does not come directly from the river, 
but sifted by the vegetation of the marsh, is nearly always 
clear, so that fishing may be found here when no other 
stream, for the length of the Potomac, is in condition. 

The pool has long been noted for its pickerel, and as 
these north-country fish are lively in much colder water 
than bass, we have been in the habit of making our first 
sprirg — here, beginning as early as February, but 
always till last year with the minnow or spoon, fishing 
from the railroad bank and catching nearly all our fish 
at the culvert, on an incoming tide, as they gathered 
there to feed. 

Something over a year ago large-mouthed bass, with 
which the Fish Commission has stocked all the tribu- 
taries of the lower river in reach of a railway, were no- 
ticed in considerable number. 

Then we left our coarser tackle at home and made a 
raid with the fly. The bridge tender had a couple of 
gunning skiffs, and these we hired him to put over the 
bank into the pool. With a native colored boy to paddle 
we set out among the lily-pads and mossbeds. The 
boats were cranky as a racing shell, but we had spent 
many an evening on the Potomac in just such, and when 
they are well handled there is no better fishing craft for 
the fly-caster, in quiet water. We found the bass plenty 
and hungry. They were in the shallowest water, and 
it was clear as crystal, so it became a matter of approach 
and reach, as fly-fishing mostly is anyway, but we were 
abundantly rewarded. 

Then we had a new’ experience, and a new delight, 
added to a cup already full. We found the pike taking 
our fly, and for short, sharp, vicious biting and fighting 
he has no peer. 

The older books on angling tell of catching pike with 
a fly, and several give cuts of the nondescript animal to 
be used—fully 6in. long—the body of a mouse, with wings 
nearly as large as those of a Mother Carey’s Chicken, 
and built about a tarpon hook.. 

Such an engine may be necessary for the large pike 
of higher latitudes, but, for the little Reticulatus of these 
waters it would be of little service, and the finest bass 
tackle makes the best sport. 

Twenty-two inches is a good-sized pickerel here, 
though we have “seen signs’ of some monsters that 
much exceed this, and 8lbs. is the claim made for the 
record fish. A couple of our friends on one trip were 
using one of the boats, skittering a minnow; a ‘lb. 
bass had taken the bait, and was being helplessly hurried 
to the skiff, when it was séized by a large pike. After 
an exciting struggle, in which he ran about as much as 
he pleased, though almost netted in his rushes past the 
man with the paddle, he broke, leaving the bass thor- 
oughly crimped, and quite dead, to’ say nothing of the 
two men in the boat. Since then he has made several 
demonstrations—enough to keep alive a hope that he 
will yet be ours. He is known as the Five-pounder, 
though of course that is pure conjecture. 

Our flies for bass are tied to No. 4 hooks, as any- 
thing heavier does not cast well from our light rods. For 
the pickerel two or three threads of Christmas tinsel 
tied to the head of the hook, we thought, made a fly 
more killing. This did not add appreciably to the weight 
or at all interfere with the cast, and made the fly much 
more showy, with the gleam of the minnow or the spoon; 
either we or the pickerel became educated past this rude 
device, and we could not fish finer or further off,. for 
grayling or trout, than we now do for this coarse fish, 
and the sport is not to be despised, even after Nepigon 
trout. 

Few fish are more deliberate with a gorge bait than 
the pike; the general directions of most authorities are 
that nearly the only way to.lose him is in failing to give 
him plenty of time to pouch. But on the snap few fish 
are his equal, and at the fly none his superior. This is 
a deliberate challenge. From his lair in the weeds or 
beneath the floating leaf he will rush sometimes for 2oft. 
on the surface of the water, open-mouthed, at the fly, 
not taking it with a gulp as does the bass. but with a 
vicious snap that threatens destruction to the hook and 


makes the angler glad there is a length of line between 
his hand and the fish. His mouth is bony, the mem- 
branes thin, and if not caught in the gills or tongue the 
barb must be set quite through the bone to hold, for he 
goes up in the air and turns such somersaults as earn 
and secure his freedom many more times than the an- 

ler would have, if he had everything for the asking. 

he teeth are sharp as needles, but round, and the gut of 
the fly is not badly worn, and never bitten as one would 
expect; it slips between the teeth. But the feather work 
of the fly is pretty badly demoralized after it has enticed 
three or four pickerel. Round almost as an eel, nearly 
as incorrigible a squirmer, and nearly as slimy, the pick- 
erel ceases to amuse after he is landed. The best plan 
to handle him, the writer found, is the key of a patent 
binder, which opens like scissors, only different, and 
inserting this in his jaws and forcing them open, he is 
helpless, and as the jaws open very wide, the hook is 
easily extracted. This was not resorted to until a gentler 
effort resulted in one of the needle teeth piercing a finger 
nail like paper. 

As an article of diet, always a matter of taste, the 
pickerel with us ranks third—from the bottom. The 
chub last, then carp, then pickerel, and these are now 
the perquisite of the boatman. 

The record catch of pickerel here was S5olbs. to one 
angler, but this was with minnow, and before the place 
became so popular as to attract the net fishermen, who 
try each year to rake it clean, but so far have not suc- 
ceeded in getting them all. 

The marsh between the pool and the river is covered 
with a rank growth of cattails, which is usually burned 
off in the winter by some local hunter to make snipe 
grounds for the spring shooting. 

Very high tides occasionally come over this from the 
river, and on one of our early trips last year an unusual 
spring tide covered it to the depth of a foot or more. 
All over this great fish were splashing about, which we 
could hear and see for twenty rods. 

Curiosity drove us to investigate, and the boatman 
paddled out over the already sprouting bed of cattails; 
we approached without difficulty, great carp swimming 
about in twos and threes, always close together, appa- 
rently excited, and sometimes making plunges that threw 
showers in the air. They seemed at least of 2olbs. weight 
and hundreds in number; they were apparently spawn- 
ing, though the low tide left no water in these shallows, 
but they moved on too rapidly to be on the feed. The 
landing net was passed over the heads of preoccupied 
couples as they passed, but the net was so small and the 
fish so large that it was not much more dangerous to 
them than to us. Their frightened plunges when thus 
disturbed in the shallow water so liberally sprinkled us 
that we were glad to desist. ; 

The bass here, like all those of the lower river, are 
the large-mouthed, mostly from Illinois. The tide 
brings in minnows, perches and mudshad, and the bass 
take their places near the culvert, with the pickerel, and 
make alternate rushes for the passing schools. At any 
rate, if the pike ever get the advantage of them, it was 
never apparent to us. When of equal size they never 
seem the least disturbed by the other. The pike is the 
bully of the pool, but the bass is the policeman, with 
considerably more dignity and quite as fine a courage. 

One of our memorable trips here, and we have had 
many, we had taken the 4:40 P. M. train from Washing- 
ton, reaching Quantico at 6 o’clock. Sending our traps 
across to the hotel, we hailed a couple of boys for the 
boats, and started at a warm pace down the track for 
our mile and a half walk to get the evening fish, 

When we were ready to begin operations it was nearly 
7 o'clock and sundown; an hours’ daylight left. — The 
evening is perfect; there is just the catspaw of a ripple 
on the water, but plenty for this hour. The wooded hills, 
the dark water, with bass breaking up and down both 
sides of the pool, the soft summer evening haze; we feel 
all this, as well as see where 


The sun hangs low adown the western sky; 
Its length’ning shadows gloom the wrinkled pool; 
The chattering halcyon flits with nervous cry, 
Or hovers still—to shoot down bye-and-bye; 
Thus day by day he decimates the school. 
The cattails whisper still of Midas’ ears; 
Flame-hearted mallows nodding to the night; 
The drooping lilies with their glit’ring tears, 
The modest symbols of a maiden’s fears, 
In hammocks green—seem fairies, snowy white. 


The sentry rails are calling in the grass, 
The blackbirds quarrel ere they go to rest; 
A flock of crows, loud cawing as they pass, 
Are flying high, an inky, noisy mass, 
To distant roosts in mountains in the West. 
Beyond the pool a stilted crane stalks grim, 
And peers for frogs about the mucky mash; 
While high above, upon a blasted limb, 
A fish-hawk sits, with feathers sleek and trim, 
And sereams defiance at intruders rash. 


A quiet good-luck as we arrange ourselves in the skiffs, 
with the net behind within easy reach of angler or pad- 
dler and the bag of flies and comforts at our feet. We 
take' the two’ sides of the pool, as the skiffs are pointed, 
and at the first cast outside the line of lily-pads a good 
bass takes the dropper; he has hardly warmed up to his 
work when a full-grown pickerel makes a break for the 
trailing tail fly and gets it; the little 5440z. bamboo has 
its work cut out, and the “racing and chasing on Can- 
nobie Lee” was probably a tame exhibition to the merry- © 
go-round performance of the next few minutes. It was 
not easy to net both; the pickerel doesn’t seem to know 
when he’s a but both were finally saved. 

When we packed up to tramp back to supper the after- 
glow of sunset was spent, and the dark was on us, but 
we did not care; one rod had taken twenty-seven bass 
and the other forty-two. My friend had the larger score 
and had taken nine doubles. We were to fish the next 
day, and only killed enough for breakfast—three each— 
and the others had been carefully returned. ‘ 

There are not many pleasanter walks than counting 
ties on a dark night. is ‘sounds absurd, and yet that 
evening’s stroll to supper, up the railroad track, with the 
signal lights of the freight yard and the little meas 
bright below, and the spangled sky all bri ht above; the 
whippoorwills that come at your call, about; the 
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plaintive cry of the screech-owl; the anticipation of a 
warm supper, delayed beyond our usual hour and the 
memory of the sunset on the water—well, there are many 
occupations in life duller than counting a limited number 
of ties under such conditions, 

On one of our trips, when the wind had blown our 
skiffs off the lake and we were driven to try from the 
railroad bank, we noticed as the tide was coming in hun- 
dreds of bass on the outside in the creek, dozens coming 
close up to the mouth of the culvert. We watched them 
for some time, hoping they meant to enter, but they 
seemed to have no particular intention or business. They 
were not feeding, but moving lazily about; we offered 
them flies to no purpose, and even caught a couple of 
small perch and tried them with bait, but they ignored 
our attentions. Some doubt was expressed as to whether 
they were bass, and to settle that question the triangle 
was taken off a pike-spoon and thrown over one. 

He moved deliberately away. but his place was quickly 
taken by another, which swam so directly toward the 
line that when. it was twitched one of the barbs engaged 
his lower lip, and after a short struggle was landed a 
bass above a2lbs. 

Then the fly was tried again further out, and whenever 
it could be dropped near a patch of weeds or floating 
grass we had a response. Qanding on the high bank 
we were in plain view, and the bass would touch nothing 
we offered, but when the grass hid us, if a bass was be 
hind it, he made for the fly, and we took a beautiful 
string all of a size. Several times since we have seen 
them here, but never again had anything like as good 
sport with them. 

There are large fish here. The bridge tender late last 
fall saw one struggling helplessly on the surface of the 
pool, and secured it. It proved to be a bass with a big 
catfish fast in its gullet. Too large to swallow, the spines 
had prevented ejection, and the bass must have soon 
died. He took the fish to the village grocer and record- 
ed its weight, something over 7lbs. We claim the mate. 

Henry TAczort, 


New England Fishing. 


Boston, April 21.—Of the R..O. Harding party to 
Newfound Lake, N. H., for landlocked salmon fishing, 
Mr. Harding was high line, and his friends are offering 
congratulations. He took one salmon weighing 8lbs., 
one of 6%lbs. and one of 6lbs. These fish were dis- 
played in Appleton & Bassett’s window to-day, and 
drew a good deal of attention. The other successful fish- 
ermen of the party were J. E. Devlin, with a salmon of 
zibs.; E. H. Wakefield, Jr., one of slbs.; and Edward 
Brooks, one of 4lbs. Mr. Brooks and Mr. Wakefield 
remained at the lake for a few days longer, determined 
to get some larger fish. The party was quartered at 
Mrs, A. F. Sawyer’s, the Masaquebec House, near which 
point excellent fishing is reported. The fishermen suf- 
fered a good deal from cold, their lines frequently being 
thoroughly iced in the morning, with plenty of ice in 
the boats. 

At the head of the lake there has already been excellent 
fishing. J. W. Sampson, of Hebron, has taken a number 
of large fish. G. G. Fellows has taken one of 7lbs.; C, 
L. Eddy, one of slbs.; Charles S. Bates, of Boston, one 
of 4lbs. and one of 6lbs. A fisherman at Bristol has 
taken six fish in one day, and had four strikes, which 
he hooked and lost. Off Whittemore’s Point one weigh- 
ing tolbs. has been taken, one of 8lbs., one of 6lbs., and 
three of 5lbs. each. The lucky fisherman’s name is A. 
G. Dolif, of Bristol. C. E. Rounds, of the same town, 
has taken two salmon of 8lbs, each and one of 7lbs. E. 
A. Pike has also taken two salmon there of 7lbs. and one 
of 8lbs. 

Such has been the fishing in Newfound Lake up to 
date. Later good fishing is looked for on lake trout. 
One has already been taken there—last Saturday—weigh- 
ing 14lbs. The lake is noted for large fish of that de- 
scription. Commissioner Wentworth, who met the Hard- 
ing party at the lake and came out with them, is greatly 

leased with the remarkable catches of salmon there of 
ate; the best ever known. He is more particularly 
pleased since it is the work of the Commission in re- 
stocking that has brought the salmon fishing up to such 
satisfactory results. Concerning salmon in Winnepesau- 
kee, the Commission is also very hopeful. They have 
been putting in salmon for some time, and some results 
are noted. It is a great body of water, and must nec- 
essarily take longer to restock. But it is believed that 
landlocked salmon will be a great success there at no 
very distant date. 

Lake Auburn, Me., is open, and to Mrs. H. Haskell, 
of Auburn, belongs the honor of landing the first trout 
of the season. It was landed at 5 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, and weighed 3lbs. L. Baker, of the same town, 
has taken the first salmon, one of 7lbs. This was landed 
after a fight of fifteen minutes, on Tuesday. 

The ice is out of the lakes at Winthrop, Me., Marano- 
cook and Anabessecook, and some good trout have al- 
ready been taken. These lakes are really coming into 
note for large brook trout, after having been given up 
to pickerel for many years. First the lakes were stocked 
with black bass, and the theory of the Maine Commis- 
sioners is that the bass have destroyed the pickerel, so 
that the trout put in have had a chance to thrive. 

Boston, April 23.—Landlocked salmon fishing at Se- 
bago has stopped rather suddenly. Reports from that 
lake to-day say that very few fish are being taken. The 
theory is that the smelts, on which the salmon are feed- 
ing, have moved up into the rivers and streams, and that 
the salmon have followed them. In about a week, or 
as soon as the water is a little warmer, the smelts will 
return, and then another good ‘run of salmon is expected. 

Salmon at Newfound Lake have continued to come 
to the hook in good-shape, and a number of Boston 
fishermen are and will go as soon as business will 
permit. C. D. Lyford, of Cambridge, went to Newfound 
yesterday. He ‘will stop at J. W. Sanborn’s, Hebron, 
one of the best points on the lake for fishing, and the 
one from which .a great many fish have been brought 
this season. Dr. T. F. Carrol, of Newton, is going to 
Newfound on Monday. John E. Devlin, of the R: O. 
Harding party, has gone to Newfound again. A ‘party 
is also planned for Newfound about May 2, including 
J. A. Wade; F. O. Webber and George Robbins. 

Lake Winnepesaukee fishermen are getting ready. G. 


R. Leavitt and J. E. Hill will leave for Winnisquam to- 
day for lake trout fishing. 

Reports from the Rangeleys mention an early clear- 
ing of the ice. Capt. F. C. Barker writes from Bemis that 
the ice will go out about May 1, all depending upon the 
weather. Mr. Sargent, of Sargent’s camp, Mooselucma- 
gutic Lake, though getting his rods ready to be off as 
soon as the ice is out, does not expect to be on the 
ground before May 5. Mrs. Sargent will be with him, 
as usual. He has visited the Rangeleys almost every 
year for about thirty years; has taken trout up to 9 and 
1olbs. He is as fond of the sport as ever. 

The departure of the ice from the Rangeleys for the 
past seventeen years has been as follows, the record be- 
ing from the files of the Forest AND STREAM: 


1880—May 7 1889—April 30 
1881—May 9 1890— May 9 
1882—May 12 1891—- May 10 
1883—May 14 1892— May 4 
1884—May 13 1893— May 20 
1885—May 15 1894— May 3 
1886—May 3 1895— May 6 
1887—May 16 1896— May 7 
1888—May 21 I 


The weather will tell. 


Lake Auburn is turning out some good fishing. A 
dozen good fish were taken the second day after the ice 
went out, which was on Monday, April 18. Boats can 
be had of Cy Metcalf, but one has to be booked ahead, 
on account of the demand. 

The ice is out of Lake Cobbosseecontee, Gardiner, 
Me., and the fish are reported biting well. Over fifty 
boats were out on Monday, April 18. The first fish was 
taken by Harry Wright, of Providence, R. I. Camp 
Conway Castle is filled with fishermen. Among the num- 
ber are Mr. Conway, Mr. J. L. Kenney, Mr. B. Dunn 
and Mr. M. McGawley. Trout fishing has greatly im- 
proved in that lake during the past few years. 

April 25.—E. H. Wakefield, .. and Edward Brooks, 
of the R. O. Harding party, are just in from Newfound 
Lake, N. H. Mr. Wakefield got two salmon of 5lbs. 
each. Mr. Brooks captured a salmon of 4!%4lbs. and 
a trout of sibs. Mr. Brooks captured a salmon 
of 4%lbs. The above are Mr. Wakefield’s first land- 
locked salmon, though he has caught about his share of 
trout. He is much pleased with Newfound Lake, and 
will go again later. His only complaint of the Masa- 
quebeck House, where they were quartered, is the way 
they treat fishermen there. A nice, warm fire, and four 
meals a day, are on the programme; eggs, coffee and hot 
toast at 3 o’clock in the morning, so that they may be 
on the lake at daybreak; breakfast at 8:30, or when they 
get in from fishing; dinner at 1; and supper when it is 
too dark to fish. 

Mr. Lyford, of Cambridge, got a 4lb. salmon at the 
foot of the lake the first day he fished. On Sunday four 
salmon were taken at that point. On the way out Mr. 
Wakefield saw a beautiful salmon, 25in. long, in a box 
of just the right size. The fish was bedded with ever- 
greens, and had a bunch of Mayflowers in. its mouth. 
The name of the captor he did not learn, so much more 
interested was he in the beautiful prize. 

The Sebago Club party of seven has just returned from 
that lake. They took ten salmon and one trout. The 
fishing was not as good as immediately after the ice went 
out, but in front of Camp Sebago sixty salmon have 
been taken thus far for the season. Mr. Fisher, of the 
party, was high line in three ways. He took the first 
salmon, and the largest one, a fish of 94lbs. He also 
took a “‘square-tail,” as they term them at that lake, or 
brook trout, of 44%lbs. They mention a rainbow trout, 
taken by one of the party, doubtless the result of restock- 
ing. SPECIAL. 


Early Spring Fishing in Canada. 


TuHouGcH the season during which both trout and 
ouananiche may be taken in Canada “with an angle” only 
opens on May |, it is very seldom that the condition of 
the ice and the water does not delay the opening of the 
angling season until the very end of the month, From 
May 20 to 25 is perhaps the average period for the open- 
ing of the spring fishing in northern Quebec, but on 
some few occasions the ice has not left Lake St. John 
until the first days of June. Most often it disappears 
from May 10 to May 15, and the fishing for ouananiche 
in the lake itself at Roberval and in the mouths. of the 
Metabetchopan, Ouiatchouan and other rivers flowing 
into it commences as soon as the ice has gone and con- 
tinues there as long as the waters are rising, which is 
usually about three weeks. When the water of the lake 
commences to fall the fish gradually disappear from their 
earlier haunts, and the much prized fishing of the Grande 
Decharge commences. I have gone into all these de- 
tails so that anglers may calculate for themselves, from 
the condition of the water, which I will report from time 
to time to Forest AND STREAM, what time they should 
arrive at Lake St. John for the et locality in 
which they desire to fish. I have had good ouananiche 
fishing in Lake St. John as early as May 20, and it has 
lasted in some years up to almost the middle of June. 
From June 20 to June 30, in the average season, the 
early fishing in the Grande Decharge arrives at its best, 
but I have had my best sport as early as June 12 in these 
rapid waters, and taken several 4 and 5lb. fish in succes- 
sien in one afternoon. This year the season promises to 
be earlier still, Present appearances indicate that it will 
be at least ten to fifteen days earlier than usual. A month 
ago summer seemed to be breaking right in upon us, 
but since then we have had colder weather. Neverthe- 
less we, have already lost our ice bridge from the surface 
of the St. Lawrence in front of the city, earlier than it 
was ever known to disappear before, and a message from 
Lake St. John states that the ice is quite rotten and 
liable to simk at any time. It is pretty certain to go by 
the end ofthe month, and in that case we shall have 
ouananiche fishing in the first week of y, instead of 
the third, and good angling in the Grande Decharge in 
the first week of June. For this early fishing anglers 
will do. well to provide themselves with a number of flies 
tied on No. 3 and No. 4 hooks. ‘ 

Trout fishing ought to be fairly good this year about 


the middle of May, and even earlier if the weather turns ' 


warmer, while the bottom fishing for the heavy trout in 


Lake Edward, which is now open water, will be in full 

swing just as soon as the ice is off the lake, which may 

now be almost any day. E. T, D. CHAMBERs. 
Quesgc, April 22. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Trout Season. 


Cuicaco, Iil., April 21.—The beginning of the trout 
season in Wisconsin does not show all the results that 
could be asked. I have kept tab on the Prairie River 
through advices received by a friend from a resident on 
the banks of that stream, and the last news is that the 
weather has turned too cold and that it will be better not 
to go out after trout there until next week. That is, 
by the time this issue of Forest AND STREAM jis in the 
hands of the readers the trout outlook at that point 
should warrant one in chancing the trip.- Of course the 
first flurry, before the mosquitoes begin to operate, af- 
fords the most enjoyable sport of the season, though it 
is not until the long-bills are biting also. I have not 
heard of any Chicago parties who have tried the Prairie 
as yet this spring. Mr. Edward Taylor I have earlier 
mentioned as bound for that point at any early date. 
Mr. H. L. Stanton, of this city, also wants to try the 
trout a whirl there, for he says he has not had a trout 
trip for five years. We have not many anglers here 
who understand trout much better than Mr. Stanton, and 
I should like to be with him on this happy little river 
next week. On May 25 Mr. Stanton, he friend Mr. 
Frank Willard and several others whose names are not 
yet certain, will go up to Squirrel Lake for a-week with 
the ‘lunge. 

A number of anglers of West Superior, Wis.. have 
been out this week along the streams of upper Wiscon- 
sin adjacent to their city, but their report is generally 
that of bad luck. The streams have not yet settled down 
into their natural flow, and no sport of steady sort has 
= the fish taken being dull and averaging very 
small. 

Wautoma Creek and the White River near Princeton, 
Wis., have had a good quota of anglers this week, among 
others from Ripon and adjacent points being Messrs. 
L. E. Reed, H. P Cody, H. C. Evers, E. J. Burnside, T. 
S. Chittenden and George Hill. It is very likely too 
early for much sport there, though these streams are 
among the first in the State to offer fishing. 

At La Crosse, Wis., a great many men are ardent trout 
anglers, cultured on the many streams which run not 
far from that good angling point. The opening day 
contingent from La Crosse was a goodly one. Henry 
Heil and Benj. Ott tried the Mormon Coulee, Harry 
Hirshheimer went to Sparta, Dr. Gattedam, S. L. Bowl- 
by and Henry Gund went to Galesville, Messrs. Joseph 
Boschert, Ed Richardson and J. E. Willing tried La- 
fayette, joined later by E. J. Tull and Judge Kleeber. 

It appears to be one of the beneficent arrangements of 
nature that trout fishing begins just about the time jack- 
snipe shooting stops. The snipe are still here. Between 
the two the average Chicago man is keeping happy. 


Bass. 


Mr. S. A. Wright, of Sand Lake, Ill., writing to a 
friend in this city this week, says: ‘The fishing is good 
here now. Black bass and pickerel both feeding in fine 
shape. I had some jump clear out of the water after 
the bait. I caught a fine string yesterday, although the 
wind blew hard from the northeast.” 


West Michigan Fly-Casting Association, 


Mr. Eber Rice, secretary of the West Michigan Fly- 
Casting Association, writes me with a very kind invi- 
tation to be present at the first tournament, June 8 and 9, 
which I shall certainly see if it be among the possibilt- 
ties, Mr. Rice adds: “We propose to spend a couple 
of days among some of the finest trout streams in the 
world, which we have in the northern part of this State, 
and give a practical illustration of casting.” 

The West Michigan Association tournament, as earlier 
stated, is under the auspices of the Game, Fish and Dog 
Protective Association of Grand Rapids, Mich., and the 
competitions will be held at Reed’s Lake, near that city, 
where preparations are already well under way for the 
events. The officers of the Association are John Wad- 
dell, President; E. Crofton Fox, Vice-President; Fred 
. Adams, Second Vice-President; Eber Rice, Secretary- 

reasurer. The address of Mr. Rice is 81 Lyon street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and he will send out a full printed 
programme to any inquirer. The rules are printed in the 
programme. There will be six championship medals as 
first prizes in each event, with many valuable merchan- 


dise prizes. 
Protective Meeting. 


The Michigan State, Game and Fish Protective League 
has been called to meet at Grand Rapids on the morning 
of June 8. This menting is for the purpose of consider- 
ing the action of the Wardens’ Convention at Chicago 
last February. Secretary Charles E. Brewster hopes that 
there will be a good attendance of this protective league, 
inasmuch as many members will be present at the fly- 
casting tournament. 


One Good One. 


April 23.—Messrs. George, P. Rose, Jr., and Hugh 
Davidson, of La Crosse, Wis., with another friend, 
opened the season along the Kickapoo streams last 
week, takihg 98 trout. Mr. Rose was so lucky as to get 
one good one weighing 3lbs. 20z. He also took another 
weighing 1lb. 40z. This is about as good a catch as I have 
seen mentioned this week. Reports coming from Wiscon- 
sin do not speak of very good luck thus far. Indeed, 
most trout trips have more hope than trout in them. 
Thus I we shall hear of better luck within the next 
ten days. first week in May ig usually the best of the 
season in Wisconsin. 


Sooners in Michigan. 
Michigan anglers are in the leash waiting for May 1, 
The Big Rapids Gun and Rod Club have established 


headquarters on the Pere —w River, and there 
will be several camps on the Li 
man, etc. 
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Where was It? 


Mr. C. H. Davis, of Superior, Wis., on April 19 caught 
in the Mississippi River a muscallonge soin. long and 
weighing 33lbs. The fish was taken on a trolling spoon. 
If this was a Wisconsin muscallonge it was legal, but if 
the “Mississippi River” was in the State of Minnesota 
it would Seem to have been illegal, since the law of that 
State forbids the taking of food fish between March 1 
and May 1. Anyhow it was a pretty good fish. 


Unconstitutional. 


The Cedar Falls Rod and Gun Club, of Iowa, have 
been trying to get a fishway put in over the dam on 
the Cedar River at that point. The Fish Commissione , 
Mr. Delavan, says that he is not sure the right of way 
can be condemned, as last year Judge Dewey, of Os- 
kaloosa, declared the fish law unconstitutional, and the 
Supreme Court has not yet passed upon it. Of course 
any law which prevents any man from doing what he 
likes ought upon the face of it be declared unconstitu- 
tional, and it is a poor court which cannot issue a de- 
cree to that effect. 


Distinguished Guests. 

The West Michigan Fly-Casting Association has in- 
vited many distinguished guests to be present at its tour- 
nament, June 8-9, among others Senator Teller, of Colo- 
rado; ex-President Grover Cleveland, ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Hon, Chauncey M. Depew, Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and Mayor Carter H. Harrison, of 
Chicago. Mayor Harrison is a skillful fly-fisherman him- 
self, and was among the early anglers in the grayling 
days of the noble South peninsula, whose best streams 
he knows like a book. 


The Record Cast. 


On last Monday, at San Francisco, the famous long- 
distance ‘champion, Walter D. Mansfield, broke even 
his own previously existing outdoor records and also 
the indoor record made by Mr. Leonard at Madison 
Square Garden last winter. Mr. Mansfield cast, out of 
doors, 120ft. 6in. It would appear that this record is 
very apt.to stand for a time, as it beats Mr. Mansfield’s 
next nearest cast by an even 7ft. 


Would Steal the Fish Commission Next. 


On last Thursday officers from Oconto broke up a 
gang of gill netters who were openly plying their call- 
ing near De Pere on the upper Fox River. Still bolder 
was the conduct of a choice lot of fishers who have been 
fishing with spears at Gill’s Landing on the Wolf River, 
within a stone’s throw of the headquarters of the Wis- 
consin State Fish Commission, which collects its wall- 
eyed pike spawners at this point. Deputy Johnson, of 
Oshkosh, made the arrests. This is the biggest nest of 
spear fishermen caught in Wisconsin this season, and as 
proof of theig success at their sort of fishing it may be 
noted that over s5oolbs. of pike were found and taken 
from them. , 

Incidentally I observe: a little mention this week in 
regard to the work of the Wisconsin Commission, which 
states that the Commission has had poor success in get- 
ting wall-eyes for its propagating purposes at Gill's 
Landing this spring. It would appear that the best way 
to get these pike there is to spear them at night with 
jack lights. Xt least that is what the above-named gen- 
tlemen were doing, and they had very good luck. ; 

Hon. Nat Cohen, the energetic and irrepressible Presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Fish Commission, was in town 
this week, and paid the Forest AND STREAM office his 
always welcome visit. There are two things which I 
should like to see come to pass: first, Mr. Cohen’s fa- 
vorite notion that it is wrong to. figh under a dam in 
the spring run; second, my favorite notion that it is 
no good to compromise with fish dealers. I shouldn't 
wonder if Mr. Cohen would get his heart’s desire a 
leetle ahead of me. 


Discrimination. 


We hear sometimes about the question of discrimina- 
tion in the matter of non-resident licenses of one sort 
or another. Perhaps there may be some bearing upon 
this in the following note from the legal news: 

“Discrimination between oe rears e ree oe 
ties in respect to the right of fishing without a licens 
held, in State versus Higgins (S. C.), 38 L. R. A. 561, to 
be unconstitutional, as a denial of the equal oo 
of the laws.” E. Houcua. 

1206 Boyce Buripine, Chicago. 


Wyoming Fishculture. 


Tue Wyoming State Fish hatchery, reports the Lara- 
mie Republican, was never in better condition than at 
present. All the upper ponds have been thoroughly 
cleaned, the buildings are in good condition, the troughs 
containing the young fish are as neat and clean as a 
new pin, and the fish, both old and young, have the ap- 
pearance of vigor and health. 

In the main building there are now 650,000 young 
trout, all of which will be ready for delivery in April. 
Of these 60,000 are the Von Behr, or German brown 
trout, 200,000 rainbow and the remainder Eastern brook. 
The brown trout and the rainbow ar? more suitable 
for the large streams of the State, such as the Big and 
Little Laramies, and the brook will be planted in the 
smaller, streams. As they dart about the hatchery 
troughs the little fellows appear as healthy as they can 
be, and the loss amounts to almost nothing. 2 

The next Legislature should make an appropriation 
adequate to put the grounds at the hatchery in good 
shape. With plenty of stone near 4t hand the expense 
is very small to construct proper walls to beautify the 
grounds. The trees which have been planted in the 
years gone by are all doing well, but more are needed, 
and a new system of pipes inside the hatchery will be a 
necessity before long, as the present pipes are becoming 
badly rusted. It is estimated that $2,000 would make 
all necessary repairs and put the grounds in apple-pie 
order. There is not a single State institution out of 
which the le get so much for the money expended. 
In order to fully realize the great good the hatchery 
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has done the State it is necessary for one to reflect back 
say fifteen years. At that time there was not a trout in 
the tributaries of the North Platte, and many doubted 
whether they would live in those streams. Note the 
change. Every stream in the State is populated with 
the finny tribe, and some of the tributaries of the Platte 
are among the finest trout streams on earth. Where 
can one go to find such fishing as on the Big Laramie, 
where the lordly rainbow sports on dashing rapids, or 
lurks in cool retreats? Aside from the immense reve- 
nue brought to the people of the State by tourists who 
delight in the pleasant pastime, thousands of pounds 
of health-giving food is annually taken from the waters 
of the State for the benefit of its people. As an in- 
vestment the State has no cause to regret the money 
spent for trout. It has been returned ten times over in 
food alone. 

The Republican would be pleased to assist the Wyo- 
ming Fish Commission in advocating the passage of a 
law which would furnish mutual protection to those 
people of the State who delight in the pleasures of an- 
gling.and the ranchmen who dwell along the streams 
as well. The waters of the State and the fish are the 


property of the people, and some equitable way should 
be devised whereby the people can have the right to fish 
in the streams of the State, so long as they obey the 
laws in regard to fishing with hook and line, close sea- 





TWO OF THE GROUP OF FOUR ATLANTES 


surmounting the clock tower of the New York Life Building, 
in which is the Forest anp Stream office, No. 346 Broadway. 
The colossal size is indicated by the figures of the men who were 
photog epned with the Atlantes, as here shown, at the works 
of Mr, - H. Mullins, Salem, Ohio, where the group was done. 
The piece ranks with the most artistic examples ofl axteriae decora- 
tion in New York architecture, and is one of the most conspicu- 
ous of such objects, both by day and when illuminated by night. 

Mr, Mullins is well known to Forest anp Stream readers as a 
builder of metal boats; and it is to be said for the Salem estab- 
lishment that as the Mullins’ boats sail every inland sea, so the 
Mullins’ gods and demigods lift themselves against the sky from 
countless towers and pinnacles throughout the land. 


son, etc. The rights of all should be made so plain 
that there could be no room for controversy. If the peo- 

le of the towns can be driven out of the streams, and 

ave no rights only through the sufferance of others, 
then the sooner they know it the better, that they may 
protect themselves by withdrawing the financial aid 
which they have so freely given in the past. What the 
people pay for in common they should be permitted to 
use in common, without let or hindrance, and the rights 
of the people should be clearly defined by statute. 

Early in April the Commissioner will begin the dis- 
tribution to the various counties of the'State, and this 
year’s output will be as large as any ever made from the 
institution. 


California Trout Waters. 


Reptanps, Cal., April 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The shooting season has closed for all but rabbits, on 
which there is no law, and which I am told breed all 
the year round. There are some who shoot rabbits all 
the time. The dove season opens on July 1. The fish 
law was out on the first of this month. The mountains 
are full of tourists and fishermen. J. L. Brown rode up 
to near the head of Alder Creek on Friday’ last, 
which was the opening day, stopping at convenient places 
to cast line in the limpid ripples. He took twenty-three 
nice trout and saw a man who had sixty. There is quite 
a lot of snow in the mountains yet. John saw one 
mountain quail and the track of a large mountain lion. 
He rode most of the way on his wheel and on the return 
trip I think rode all of the way. Most of the fishermen 
here use earth worms for bait. The trout are usually 
very small, but they form one of the chief attractions to 
the army of pleasure-seekers who invade the hills during 
the term of intense heat and dust in the valleys. 

I have been informed that twenty arrests were made 
on the Sunday preceding the opening of the trout sea- 
son here, all of which were duly convicted and fined. 

REELFOOT, 


3 8t 





To Catch the Large Trout or 


“Bilers.” 


WE have a law, passed by a most humane and non: 
sporting Legislature, which prohibits the catching of 
any trout not exceeding qin. in length. My hand is full 
4in. broad, and since the law was provided I have laid 
every little trout which came my way across the palm 
of my hand, and every one of them projected from side 
to side, so it may be said that this part of the law is in 
no great danger of violation, But there are natural 
safeguards thrown around the small trout that protect 
it better. They are too; troublesome to cleam and carry 
home. On our clear mountain streams. the fisherman 
nearly always sees the trout before it takes the hook, and 
if it is not big enough to make a desirable addition to 
the day’s catch, the hook is drawn out of its reach, much 
to the little fellow’s disgust, I have no doubt, and another 
ripple or pool is tried. 

But there is a time when even 7 or 8in. trout are a 
drug in the market. For instance, our party has gone 
back in the mountains for a week’s stay, at the forks of 
Cranberry, and our camp is ten miles by air line from 
the nearest mountain cabin. If the conditions ate favor- 
able the fish are caught in toa great quantities to be 
eaten, and a halt is called and camp life must be en- 
dured, lies swapped, novels and back copies of Forest 
AND STREAM read, and such other amusements. tried 
as may be indulged in at camp. Not that it takes a small 
number of mountain trout to do the four or five men 
and the black cook, who has made it a constant source 
of pride for about ten seasons not to let a fish go to waste 
at camp, But a few hours’ fishing down the little river 
or up either one of the forks through the heart of a 
dense wilderness absolutely free from any of the en- 
croachments of civilization, will result in a. basketful of 
trout which, added to the other lots brought in and all 
cleaned and sunk in a little pool, will make enough to 
supply the market for a day or two. 

These fish are fried and eaten with warm biscuits, 
baked in the old-time oven at the camp-fire, bacon, po- 
tatoes, onions, butter and coffee. About the second even- 
ing a great cry goes up for “‘bilers.” They are looked 
upon as the delicacy of the trip. The large fish are taken 
and boiled until they are cooked through without the 
skin being broken. They are carefully removed to keep 
them whole, and the same sauce-pan and liquor is used 
to make the sauce by adding flour and butter mixed in a 
stiff dough, and lemons squeezed in or vinegar to suit 
the taste. The sauce should be the consistency of batter. 
and poured over the fish, which are served at once, If 
cooked properly, this makes the finest dish in which 
fish can be eaten, but if messed up the slightest it. is the 
nastiest. 

Believing that there is really more enjoyment in catch- 
ing one good-sized trout from a deep pool. than the 
ninety-and-nine that are to be taken halt ceoen from the 
ripples, I have paid some attention to the taking of the 
“bilers” or big bull trout from the deep water. Ordi- 
narily I use flies in fly season, but you may whip the deep 
blue pools till you are deep blue in the face without get- 
ting a big trout to rise. Your big trout will all .be 
caught in shallow water, where they may be lying tem- 
porarily, It takes special study to work those big pools, 
where you know the big trout live in the shadow of the 
overhanging rocks, They have been “dulled” in dry 
season, but I never envied the man who caught them 
that way. Fishing worms are of no use. It is possible 
to catch one middle-sized fish, but if you persist the 
minnows will eat up the bait. The most successful plan 
I have ever pursued was to use crawfish. A handful of 
these may be secured by turning up the rocks along the 
shore. On one occasion I was looking for a.place to 
hunt for bait, when I came on a raccoon turning over 
the stones, looking for crawfish. He got out of my way 
slowly and stopped within thirty steps and looked at me 
and remained there until I threw a rock at him. I took 
up the work where he had left off. After securing a 
handful I ground them into small bits between two 
stones and cast a handful of the pieces on the pool. The 
bait sinks, and I attach a piece of a defunct crawfish the 
size of a grain of corn to my hook. I have rarely failed 
to take from the pool several fish by these tactics. With 
a little care in casting and fishing, if you can fish at all, 
you should be rewarded under these conditions by see- 
ing your line walk away soon, and striking in at the right 
time find that you have a fish which will give you some 
satisfaction to capture. 

After a minute or more of acute excitement a big red 
12in. trout lies gasping on the strand, and you see by his 
sharp teeth, which punish your fingers so cruelly. when 
you take him from the hook, that he has attained his 
full growth. I have caught as high as eight full grown 
trout from a pool in a quarter of an hour. After this 
time their biting fury is apt to be over,, It is 
supposed that the abundance of bait scattered, broadcast 
over the water brings on their appetite for death. 

But I have never been able to fish the Shumate Hole 
with sudcess but. once. This is the longest, deepest, 
broadest pool in the river, and the popular belief is that 
trout live there which can break your tackle all to pieces. 
I have tried the crawfish racket time and again without 
results. One fish of ordinary size raight be deluded into 
suicide. ‘I have tried minnows and grasshoppers, and 
dozens of strange looking grubs from under the bank 
of rotten logs, but the magic would not work. One whole 
season I ‘hardened my heart and passed this pool of un- 
known depth, and wasted no time on it. n the last 
trip I made there, however, in fishing down the stream 
with fly I noticed a “spotted minnow,” such as is toler- 
ably common in the Greenbrier River, where I fish for 
bass. I ¢annot give its name, but it is a little fish: about 
2in. long; something like a sucker, lies close to the bot- 
tom of the stream, has wonderfully tough flesh, and is by 
far the best bass bait known to me. It was an unusual 
thing to’ see it in this trout stream, and I was lucky 
enough to catch it by cornering it in shallow water.’ 
Being near the Shumate Hole, I determined to try it 
as bait, remembering that IT had often caught bass. with 
this minnow when they would take nothing else I had 
to offer them, I cut the minnow into six baits and I am 
certain that I was not ten minutes in catching six trout 
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a foot long. By the time they were on the bank I could 
not have told the time by my watch I was in such a whirl 
I tried then the ordinary minnow and 
crawfish, but not another bite did I get from that pool. 
I resumed my fly-fishing and caught eighty trout before 
I got back to camp, “big enough to keep,” but those 
six were the pride of the lot. 

If I should be so fortunate as to get back there this 
year, I shall keep my eye skinned for the “spotted min- 
now,” and hope yet to catch an 18in. trout from the 
Shumate Hole. ANDREW PRICE. 

Marunton, W. Va. 


Trout Fishing and Trout Fancies. 


I HAVE just been reading in the Forest AND STREAM 
Mr. Fred Mather’s Chapter No. 1 on Fresh-Water An- 
gling and brook trout, and was very much interested 
therein. 

I suppose it would be called rank heresy to have the 
temerity to differ in views with such high authority, but 
in a few unimportant items I may be pardoned for so 
doing. 

I have been a fly-fisherman from way back, and my 
dear old Governor before me, anterior to the luxuries 
of split-bamboos, click reels and silk lines, in fact even 
jointed rods. My Governor's pet rod was a light flexi- 
ble bamboo with a lancewood tip; and I as a boy 
rejoiced in a light spruce that cost many a day’s search in 
the woods; and when we started out, our rods carefully 
wrapped in cloth to prevent damage, projected beyond 
the wagon, thereby advertised the fact to the neighbors 
that “the Squire and that vagabond boy of his were off 
again ‘fishin’”—a pursuit by no means approved by the 
more serious portion of the rather straight-laced com- 
munity, who looked upon shooting and fishing as frivo- 
lous pursuits, unworthy the attention of respectable citi- 
zens. To see a man or boy with a fishing rod (or pole, 
as we were wont to call them in those days) was to elicit 
a prophecy that he would “come to no good.” But I 
always noticed that the prejudice did not extend to re- 
fusal of a share of the “catch” distributed among the 
neighbors. 

In our county, in New York State, were trout streams 
galore, but still better ones were in the adjoining county 
of Delaware, and whenever I observed the Governor 
cocking his eye up at the clouds, followed by taking 
down the bamboo and an inspection of the sacred 
drawer where the tackle was kept, I went out, gave the 
horse an extra feed, and greased the wagon, dug a can 
of worms and made things ready for an early start next 
morning. Our destination usually was a creek appro- 
priately named Trout Creek, about fifteen miles over in 
Delaware county—a long distance in those days, over 
primitive roads and steep grades. 

Arriving at the creek at about noon, the horse was 
taken out and secured, and after having lunched the 
work began. My share of the sport was to carry the 
fish in a big bag or pocket attached to a belt around 
my waist, and my fishing was only when the driftwood 
in some deep hole prevented the use of the fly; then 
my turn came, and dropping my worm-baited hook down 
between the logs I landed the big fish of the day, and 
chuckled when I observed the Governor cast an envious 
glance at my capture. 

About the middle of the afternoon I returned to the 
wagon, harnesséd up and drove down the road along 
the creek to the country tavern, put up the horse and 
walked up the creek to meet the Governor and relieve 
him of his heavy bag. The next morning we fished for 
a couple of hours and started home with trout enough 
to supply the whole village; and all this with the sim- 
plest tackle—a hair line and home-made flies. Even 
the flies were an innovation, and the wonder of the 
country granger, who looked over his rail fence to see 
the Squire “catching them fools of trout with nothing 
but a feather.” In fact, fly-fishing was hardly known 
back in the country in those days. The trout, like the 
people, were unsophisticated. ‘they always seemed to 
me to be surprised and to say: “Hello! what’s this? 
Let's go for it.” And they did. They were not fastidi- 
ous, not educated, as Mr. Mather claims they are in 
these days. No such thing existed in those days as 
tackle stores in villages remote from the city, and our 
flies were necessarily of home production and limited 
in variety. The barnyard furnished the feathers and the 
family work-basket the silk, floss and body material. We 
contented ourselves with the red hackle from the big 
red cock, the gray from a speckled hen, the miller from 
white owl feathers; and there we rested. Our trout were 
satished with that assortment and so were we. , 

I have fished in many localities from Canada to Cali- 
fornia, in all the Northern States, and tried all varieties 
of flies; and from actual experience have settled down 
to less than a half dozen varieties: (1) The red hackle, 
with yellow bodies; (2) the same with peacock bodies; 
(3) the black; (4) the moth miller and (5) a green- 
bodied fly with black wings. 

I have had fly-books with every known variety, and 
have kept them until the moths reduced them to bare 
hooks, without a trial except occasionally out of curiosi- 
ty. For instance, I never have caught a fish of any kind 
on a red ibis, not even a chub or a dace, which, a the 
way, afford fine sport in many rivers, as they bite at 
the fly as readily as trout. In these days, when it is the 
proper thing to go loaded down with a hundred varieties 
of flies, patent reels, silk lines, hook extractors and ex- 
pensive rods, and to indulge in scientfic fish lore, an 
old-school fisherman stands in the background and has 
nothing to say. 

_ I agree with Mr. Mather that a good reel is a good 
thing and a poor one an abomination. As for rods, I 

can get as good and serviceable a rod for four or five 
dollars as I can wish for. I have one I paid $25 for, and 
have followed the market down to $2, and I see no es- 
pecial merit in my $25 over the $2; in fact I seldom use 
the more expensive one, as it is a double-action, and I 
hate it. Neither do I advocate the lightest... No 50z, rods 
for me; I want to handle my fish, not he me. 

As for lines and leaders, I am partial to: short leaders, 
say 3{t. In regard to lines I occasionally amuse myself 
going back to my boyhood days and make myself a hair; 
but my favorite line is the Japanese, made of native 
grass, strong and light, colored variously. Some years 


ago I sent $5 over to Japan for as many lines as it would 
purchase. In return I received a bundle of lines of ever 

size, from the finest to those for heavy fishing—enoug 

to set up a tackle store—and notwithstanding the quan- 
tity I have given away I have still a stock to last me a 
lifetime. It is wonderful how strong they are, and how 
free from decay. 

Mr. Mather and myself present the two types of fish- 
ermen, He represents the latter-day, scientific, refined, 
educated disciple of Izaak, and I the old style, conserva- 
tive, matter-of-fact fisherman; but I claim that when 
it comes to the plain and primitive versus science, in a 
test of results I will not be very far behind. 

It may be an evidence of conceit to say that I have 
never yet fished with the scientific fisherman that he was 
one trout ahead of me. 

While I appreciate Mr. Mather’s views in general, I 
have no envious feeling at his superiority in the science 
of fishing and fisherman’s lore. I have read his articles 
on the Aquarium with a great deal of interest, as I al- 
ways do all articles from his pen, and if he sets me down 
pityingly as one of the old fogy “has beens” I shall not 
feel the least annoyed; but I would like much to meet 
him on some good trout stream and test the question of 
the old and the new school, he to be armed with his 
Jock Scots, silver doctors, mandarins, etc., against a 
common brown hackle, and let us test the theory of an 
advanced intelligence that creates fastidiousness and 
greater daintiness to tempt the trout to rise only to the 
semblance to one of these imitations of nothing that lives 
on the earth or under the earth, or whether the fish 
has not still remaining some of the characteristics of his 
grandfathers, that were satisfied with a good old style of 
brown hackle. 

If trout are changing their natures, keeping even with 
the times, and becoming fastidious, we conservative old 
fishermen will have to seek the outskirts of civilization 
or ruin ourselves for outfits corresponding to the popu- 
lar idea of what constitutes present-day essentials for a 
trout fisherman. As the alternate I think I should go 
further, on the principle that I could fare no worse. I 
think streams may be found where trout are yet un- 
sophisticated and are not educated to glance at the sun 
before rising to see if the color of the fly is the proper 
thing for that hour of the day, and where half a dozen 
varieties of fly will suffice and fill the bill for all hours. 
The question reminds me of the inquiry of an old friend, 
who did not shoot, but frequently accompanied me in the 
boat when duck shooting. Observing one day the dif- 
ferent numbers of my cartridges, he said: “What do you 
do when you see a No, 3 duck coming, and have a No. 4 
shot in your gun?” On the same. principle, if you ob- 
serve an educated trout smiling derisively at you, look 
at your watch and say: “Beg pardon, old chap, for try- 
ing to fool you with a 9 o'clock fly at half past. No 
wonder you won't rise. Excuse me for my stupidity, 
while I correct the error.’ The moral of it is: If you 
are to fish in a stream containing the modern educated 
trout, my theory of half a dozen varieties of flies will 
not suffice; you must provide yourself with one for each 
hour of the day. 

- It must be this same principle that prevails in the style 
of costume apparently required for the different sports— 


- one for bicycling, another for golf, another for tennis, 


etc. How mortifying it must be to be invited to a game 
of golf when you are in your tennis or bicycle suit; you 
are debarred, of course. It would be entirely inadmis- 
sible. The game could not be played in an unsuitable 
suit, no more than a young lady could go yachting with- 
out being decked in blue, with a broad collar with an- 
chors embroidered in the corners, and a sailor hat. She 
would sacrifice all prospects of a good time, stay at 
home, cry her eyes out in vexation, rather than be seen 
in anything but the swell costume fitting the occasion. 
And it is getting to be about as bad in case of the fish- 
erman, especially if he lives in the city, and is told he 
must be outfitted to suit the fastidiousness of the present- 
day trout—not omitting a book of flies of every hue of 
the rainbow, that would drive an old style of trout daft 
and make him fall back on worms for the remainder of 
his life. PopcERs. 
San Francisco, 





The Buffalo Fish. 


In the Journal of the Rev. John Ettwein, the Moravian 
preacher, who conducted a congregation of his people 
irom Wyalusing on the upper Susquehanna to the Beaver 
River in the western part of Pennsylvania, in the summer 
of the year 1772, recently published in “Notes and 
Queries” in the Harrisburg Telegraph, we have some 
notices of the natural history of the region through 
which they passed in early times that are extremely in- 
teresting. For example, on July 25 his party encamped 
near the Mahoning, a tributary of the Allegheny, likely 
in what is now Armstrong county, where they remained 
over Sunday. “At this place,” says Ettwein, “enough 
fish were caught to supply the entire camp—large pike 
and salmon, but especially a large species unknown to 
us all, resembling the sheepshead, in these parts called 
‘buffalo fish.’ In place of a skull they have two small 
white stones lying toward each other. The mouth re- 
sembles that of a sucker, but without teeth; instead in 
the throat it has two pieces of bone fitting one on the 
other, in the form of a large shoemaker’s pincers, with 
which it crushes the mussels, its proper food. The meat 
is better than rockfish, and there are no fins.” 

In the “Food Fishes of Pennsylvania,” the State Re- 
port of the Fish Commissioners, 1892, I find described 
what is called the “buffalo fish,” but I cannot identify it 
with the Mahoning fish, as described by Ettwein. If 
there ever was a fish in these parts answering to Ettwein’s 
description, I should think it has long since become ex- 
tinct. 

In the same connection he says, “We also took an un- 
known species of tortoise, as large as a goose—with a 
long neck, Fine eve head, and eyes like a dove. The 
shell is hard above only along the back, and below in 
the middle, otherwise all around soft and liver-colored.” 
This description of a tortoise, “as large as a goose,” re- 
minds us of Dr. Johnson’s famous description of a gi- 
raffe: “As big as an elephant, but not so thick.” How- 

ever, this strange tortoise, with “eyes like a dove,” 
seems to have accompanied its queer cotemporary, Ett- 


wein’s “buffalo fish,” into the shadowy domain of de- 
parted things, for quite sure I am that no such creature 
now inhabits the waters of the Mahoning. 

Game at that time in central Pennsylvania was fairly 
abundant, as the party in the course of their journey, 
which extended through a period of about two months, 
killed three bears and one hundred and fifty deer. Rat- 
tlesnakes were greatly in evidence; “I know,” says Ett- 
wein, “that upward of fifty were killed.” These unwel- 
come customers invaded the camp itself, sometimes bask- 
ing between the fires after the travelers had all lain down 
to sleep. Yet no one was injured by them. 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 
Pirrssurc, Pa 


Shad Taken on the Hook. 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 14.—I have had consid- 
erable discussion as to whether shad could be caught 
with a hook. If you will answer this, naming the bait 
used, if any, in your next edition, I will deem it quite a 
favor. S. H. M. 

[A Washington correspondent wrote us a few years 
ago, under date of May 2: 

“While fishing with angle worm for white perch, 
about two miles above this city, in the Potomac River, 
we caught two large roe shad. My little daughter Mabel 
caught one which weighed 3%lbs.; the one I caught 
weighed over 4%lbs. They were caught fairly in the 
mouth as though they had taken the bait. I have fished 
on this river for twenty years or more, and never before 
had a like experience, nor can I find any one who has 
had. I have always understood that shad could not 
take a bait of any kind, and when they come up stream 
to spawn they do not feed, as their stomachs are always 
found empty.” 

Shad do not come into rivers to feed, hence they sel- 
dom notice any kind of bait; but in a few locali- 
ties, notably Washington, D. C., and Holyoke, Mass., 
they have been captured with small and light-colored 
flies, like white-miller or white and ibis, dressed on 
hooks corresponding in size with No. 6 or 7 Sproat. In 
his report on the fishes of Lake Ontario, Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith, of the United States Fish Commission, notes the 
taking of shad with grasshopper bait in the St. Law- 
rence. The fish were supposed to have come from a 
planting of shad in Lake Ontario waters. He says: “In 
August, 1881, Mr. H. L. Matheson, of Oswego, N. Y., 
was fishing at that place for black bass. As an experi- 
ment he baited his hook with a grasshopper and cast his 
line from the shore of the island into the current, made 
somewhat muddy by a strong westerly wind. The bait 
was promptly taken, and to his great surprise a 3lb. shad 
was landed. More grasshoppers were secured, and fif- 
teen shad, weighing from 2% to 3lbs., were taken in a 
few hours, On succeeding days, six, three and two fish 
respectively were caught. Several other parties took ie 
or two fish each in the same way.” Mr. J. V. Sharp re- 
ported in these columns that he had seen shad take the 
fly in the James River, Va., the fly of medium size and 
bright color; on one occasion five roe shad were taken 
in an hour.] 





Newfound Lake. 


NewrounpD Lake, Bristol, N. H., April 25.—The ice 
went out of the lake April 17. The past week has been 
mostly rainy and cloudy weather, but the salmon fishing 
has been excellent considering the temperature of the 
water and high winds. 

Fishermen from Boston have carried home a number 
of salmon averaging 8lbs. each, and residents here have 
made good catches. A. Doloff, of Bristol, caught five 
the day after the ice went out. April 23 Frank Kirk at 
sundown hooked a large salmon, which refused the net 
for an hour; it was quite dark when the fish was finally 
landed in the boat; the weight was over 1slbs., the best 
of the season thus far. “4 

There has been the usual number of large ones. (?) 
that got away, but the losers are consoled with “It is 
better to have fished and lost than never to have fished 
at all.” The lake trout fishing has not been quite so 
good as usual, only eight trout being taken as yet at 
this end of the lake. LANDLOCKED auhen House. 


A Possible Interruption of Mr. Mather’s Fishing 


Papers. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., April 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I go to Albany to-morrow night to offer my services 
for my country. If they are accepted, I will remain in 
Albany until the regiment being raised by Col. J. Meri- 
dith Read leaves for the front. I once said: “No man 
will ever shoot at me again with my consent;”, but’ now 
that the war drums are beating, and my country needs 
men who have been under fire, I cannot remain idle and 
see the boys go off without wanting to go also. If for 
any reason I cannot go, I will sadly resume my pen and 
tell how little I know of fishing. A week will decide it. 

Frep MATHER. 
Adirondack ‘Trout. 

Saranac Lake, N, Y., April 25.—The fishing has been 
very good so far. On Thursday, April 21, a gentleman 
from New York, with Lowell Brien as guide, caught 
four nice lake trout; the largest one weighed 11%4|bs.; 
they were caught in Lake Cobby, a small lake about 
three-quarters of a mile from Saranac Lake village. On 
Friday, April 22, Mr. Pemberton Pleasant caught in 
Lake McKenzie, a small lake about two miles from this 
village, a brook trout measuring 17%in. in length. April 
22 a prominent lawyer from New York caught in Little 
Tuppers Lake sixteen brook trout, weighing from lb. 
to glbs.; the average was 1™%lbs.; these trout were 
caught by trolling. E. E. SuMNer. 


Pennsylvania Trout. \ 

THornuurst, Pa., April 23.—Trout fishing is excellent 
this season, and trout streams are in fine condition. Mr. 
J. G, Bailus caught one in Lehigh River below Thorn- 
hurst, weight albs., length 21in. Large catches were 
made in Delawanna Lake on April 15 and 16 by George 
Waddell, of Wilkes-Barre, and others. Mr. Stark, of 





Pittston, caught one in the lake, 16%in,, weight 1%4lbs. 
* nA. EB. P 
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The Leetly Fishyman’s Boy. 


Dat leetly fishymans was be Pierre La Roche, He was mek dat 
leetly song in hees head of it, an’ M’sieu’ Mumpsin say he was 
gat “bauot so much rhym’ as dey was raisin in it. 

Ah do’ know what dat mean, pro’bly. | | 4 

M’sieu’ Mumpsin was wrqte on de papier jus’ sem Pierre was 
spoke it, an’ de bes’ was he mak’ b’lieve it was true story, happen * 
in Canada.—AnTOoINE Bissetre. 

Man fader she keel in de Papineau war; 
Mah mudder come dead for so sorry; 
Bose lef’ me for be poor awfullin boy, 


’E a’n't know where he live to-morry. 


Mah onc’ he tol’ me come live long to he. 
Mah ha’nt say he be fadder and mudder, 
Mais always Ah’ll took de bes’ Ah’ll gat, me} 
Ah’ll took dat w’en Ah’ll can’t get no odder. 


Mah onc’ hugly, for lick me lak t’under, 
Mah ha’nt mak’ gre’t nowze wid his mouse, 
*F you'll heard it, den you'll prob’bly was wonder 
How many chill’n dey gat in dat house. 


One tam dey tol’ it Ah’ll might gone feeshin’— 
’Ta’n’t often Ah’ll get it chance for some play; 
But if Ah can had de bes’ t’ing for weeshin’, 
Ah’ll a’n’t want better as had it dat way. 


Ah'll leetly small feller, "bout t’ree, four foot hole, 
Jus’ hable for pull up big angly worm; 

But two tree Ah’ll chop for mak’ it two pole, 
Was mos’ clear off one corner de farm. 


Den Ah go on de bank of de river, 

An’ lucky mah hook so Ah’ll can’t spit more, 
An’ more as two nacre Ah'll kiver, 

Wid all kan’ o’ feesh Ah’ll a’n’t see beffore. 


Wid peek’ril, bass, parch, sheep’head an’ dore, 
Ah'll poun’ de groun’ fas’ as two man's trash, 
An’ bull-plug plenty sam’ in dat story 
Some peop’ was tol’ bout dat Kankakee ma’sh. 


Mah onc’, mah ha’nt, dey bose was get grosse riche, 
For sol’ w’at Ah'll ketch dat day, Ah s’pose; 

An’ heat so much all kan’ o’ feesh ? 
De bone stick out so he can’t pull his close. 


An’ dey come dead an’ go, Ah do’ know w’ere, 
An’ lef’ de money an’ de farm behin’; 

An’ Ah go feeshin’, me, an’ took good care, 
Because w'at dey lef’ all was be mine. 


Che Rennel. 


Three Good Dog Stories. 


WE were speaking of the power possessed by sdme. 
animals of communicating their ideas one to another, 
and my friend kindly furnished me with two or three 
stories to illustrate the: point. He said: James Cum- 
ming was fishing a stream near Coupar, and was much 
annoyed by a small terrier, which followed him along 
the path barking, till he turned and “flicked” the dog 
over the nose with his fishing rod, when the dog at once 
ran off. My friend went on with his fishing, and forgot 
the incident till he noticed the small dog returning, trot- 
ting by the side of a large retriever, who, without any 
growling or preliminaries, quietly bit Cumming’s heel, 
and in the same quiet and dignified manner at once re- 
tired, honor having been satisfied. 














In the district of Rangitikei, New Zealand, where I 
lived for some years, hares were very plentiful, and 
coursing was the sport indulged in by everybody, the 
result being that greyhounds swarmed in the townships; 
and while their owners were busy, they were inclined to 
suffer from ennui, and thus it happened that some fifteen 
to twenty hounds would often trot out from the village, 
quite unattended, about a quarter of a mile, to a pad- 
dock opposite my house, and there they would mass up 
in one corner close to the gate. Presently one of the 
number would dash out from the mob toward the middle 
of the field, and when it had got some 50 to 7oyds. start, 
would begin to “double” and twist exactly as a hare 
would do when hard pressed. The pack would at once 
commence the chase, while the “hare” dog dodged and 
turned at full speed, till at last he was “collared” and 
pulled down, when the panting pack would return to the 
rendezvous at the gate, and after a brief “blow” another 
dog would break away and assume the role of “hare.” 
This sport I have seen carried on for nearly an hour at 
a stretch, perfectly spontaneous on the part of the dogs. 





Another curious.story was told me by Dr. Frank Wal- 
lace McKenzie, of Wellington, N. Z., whose father owned 
a run in Otago, which was much overrun by rabbits. In 
order to keep the rabbits in check, if possible, a nonde- 
script pack of dogs was kept at the station to hunt rab- 
bits for their living. The pack was composed of half- 
bred greyhounds and collies chiefly, and they were in 
the habit of going out every. morning quite by them- 
selves and hunting all day, returning in the evening to 
the station. A very small Scotch terrier always accom- 
panied these expeditions, his small body allowing him 
to take the part of a ferret, and turn the rabbits out of 
their burrows. This dog, therefore, became. necessary 
to others if they wanted really good sport; but there 
were times—as this dog grew old—when the comforts of 
the kitchen fire outweighed the joyous excitement of 
digging rabbits out of the snow, and as he was a. privi- 
leged individual, and his daily bread did not depend en- 
tirely upon the slaughter of the chase, he would some- 
times absent himself from the “meet;” but the other dogs 
knew better than ‘to start without him, so a depttation 
would return to the kitchen to ask him to “reconsider 
his position,” and being armed with wider powers of 
persuasion than most. deputations, when this one was 
met with snarls and growls, it set upon the object of its 
prayers, and dragged him out of the place. At once he 
was surrounded by the pack, and hurried off to the hunt- 
ing ground in no very gentle manner. Once there, the 
“spirit of the chase” would come over him, and his stiff- 
ness wear off, but the same performance would probably 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


have to be gone through next morning. I have often 
wondered what the other dogs did when this terrier died. 
—Our Dogs. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


The American Kennel Club Sttid Book for 1897, Vol. 
XIV., is now ready for delivery. In binding, printing. 
etc., the volume is up to the usual excellent standard of 
the A. K. €.:books. It contains pedigrees from Nos. 
42,590 to 46,327; a list of the officers, active members 
and associate members of the A. K. C., advisory com- 
mittee, a record of the bench show and field trial win- 
nings of 1897, cancellations, kennel names, prefixes and 
affixes, re-registrations, standing committees, a list of 
the bench shows and judges of 1897 and bench show 
winnings of the winners of 1897. The volume covers 
the records from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1897. It can be 
obtained of A. P. Vredenburgh, Secretary American 
Kennel. Club, 55 Liberty street, New York. 


Mr. C. E. Buckle, of the Charlottesville Field Trial 
Kennels, writes us that he leaves for England on the 
23d inst., returning in time for the summer training on 
chickens and the Manitoba field trials. Capt. C. E. Mc- 
Murdo, Charlottesville, Va., will attend to the business 
affairs of the kennel in the meantime. 


Hachting. 


THE steam yacht Free Lance has been presented to 
the United States Government by her owner, F. Augus- 
tus Schermerhorn, of New York. She was designed by 
A. Cary Smith and built by the Crescent Shipyard, Lewis 
Nixon, in 1895. Her dimensions are: Over all, 137!t.; 
l.w.l., 109ft.; beam, 2o0ft.; depth, 11ft. 7in.; draft, 8ft. She 
is of steel, schooner rigged, and carried triple expansion 
engines. Her speed will make her a very useful craft. 











SINCE last week the Board on Auxiliary Cruisers has 
recommended the purchase 6f ten additional light draft 
yessels, yachts and tugs, and a number of yachts have 
been inspected. Those purchased are Thespia, Viking, 
Restless and Corsair, Penelope and Aileen. The work of 
converting them goes on rapidly at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. The Scorpion was finished last week and sailed 
for the South. When she left the yard, with only her 
foremast standing, and that cut off at the hounds, with 
her bowsprit sawed off plumb with the figurehead, with 
topsides, deck houses, spars and boats of one dull shade, 
a dark lead color, and with two 5in. guns forward and 
two aft, with a half dozen rapid-fire guns in addition, no 
one would have recognized her as the shapely Sovereign. 
The tiames of the yachts thus far completed are: 


Original. New. Commander. 
MayfloWer, * Mayflower, M. R. S. Mackenzie, 
Hermione, Hawk, J. Hood, 
Columbia; Wasp, A. Ward, 

Alicia, Hornet, J. M. Helm, 

Almy, Eagle, W. H. Southerland, 
Sovereign, Scorpion, Adolph Marix, 
Josephine, Vixen, Alex Sharp, Jr. 


Com. Moraan, of the New York Y. C., has given or- 
ders that all the stations of the club be put in commission 
at once, that all telephonic and telegraphic facilities at 
them be perfected, and that they be placed at the disposal 
of the Government. These stations are placed as follows: 


No. 1—Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
No. 2—New York, Twenty-sixth street, East River. 
No, 3—Whitestone, L. I. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


4—New London. 
5—Shelter Island. 
6—Newport. 
7—Vineyard Haven. 
No. 8—Atlantic Highlands. 
No. 9—Ardsley-on- Hudson. 
No. 10—Glen Cove, L. I. 


THE trustees of the Larchmont Y. C. have extended 
to Lieut.-Commander Field, United States Navy, in 
command of the Third Coast Defense District, the full 
use of all the facilities of the club house and station, in- 
cluding such accommodation as he may require in the 
main house and other buildings; and the use for any 
purpose of the club floats and landing stages, launches, 
telegraph instruments, and long-distance telephones. ihe 
trustees of the club further announce that in the event 
of actual hostilities between the United States and any 
other country during the coming yachting season the 
events already scheduled, including regattas and the fes- 
tivities of race week, will be omitted. 


On April 25 the following orders were issued by 
Major H. H. Adams, in charge of the fortifications of 
New York Harbor: 

Submarine mines having been placed in position in 
connection with the defenses of New York, the follow- 
ing regulations for safe navigation by friendly vessels 
and for the protection of the defenses are hereby estab- 
lished by authority of the Secretaty of War: 

1. No vessels will be allowed to ps Sandy Hook or 
the Narrows between the hours of sunset and sunrise: 
During this interval vessels must not a 
three miles of Coney Island, Gedney’s 
Hook or the Narrows, 

2. Patrol boats will be stationed above and below the 
defenses. These boats are authorized to stop vessels to 
inquire into their. character, or to instruct them how 
to pass through the mine fields. The orders of the patrol 
boats must be strictly observed. : 

3. Sailing vessels and all small vessels drawing 3ft. or 
less can safely pass. through any part of the channels 
during the daytime. an 

4 Steam vessels must pass at slow speed through a 
special channel, which will be marked by buoys. 

5. Vessels are warned that if they disregard these regu- 
lations they will expose themselves to serious damage, 
and will be liable to be fired on by the batteries, 
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With Coal to Callao. 
E. ¥. Brady in the Sydney Bulletin. 


Tuey slewed her in to dump her load, 
And cleaned her aft and fore; 
They turned her out to take the road 
She’d taken oft before; 3 : 
All geared aloft, all free aloft, all tight and trim below, 
To take the road, and make the road, the road to Callao. 


He kissed the girl ashore he’d found, 
And said; “You'll never miss me; 
You won’t start weepin’ if I’m drowned, 
But kiss me, sweetheart, kiss me! : 
Tis miles to go, long miles to go, eight thousand miles or so, 
With seas about and seas abeam, and coal to Callao!” 


Around his neck she twined her arms, 
“Luck speed you, Jack!” cried she, 
“And from the sea and all its harms 
Come back some day to me. 
I'll wait for you, I’ll watch for you, though well, dear lad, I 


know = 
There’s other girls and fairer girls—the girls of Callao.” 


He took his sheath knife from his belt 
And said, “’Fore God, my beauty, 
Yon sun from out the sky may melt, 
But I won’t turn from duty. 
This lock o’ yourn, this curl o’ yourn, goes with me where I go— 
Across the world, around the world, to hell—or Callao!” 


Her eyes were like two shining stars 
That sparkle through the rain. 
All sail was bent upon the spars, 
He kissed his love again. 
"Twas “Come aboard!” and “All aboard, and let her shore lines go, 
And take the road, and make the road—the road to Callao.” 


They swung across Newcastle bar, 
And sou’ by east away; 

They saw the Cross hung out afar 
Below the Milky Way; 

They saw the land go ane a-lee, and heard the roilers go 

Across the road, along the road, the road to Callao. 


The sun came up on sixty days 
And set on sixty nights; 
Beneath the star-lit heaven’s maze 
She kept her course to rights, 
And while the cool winds kissed her wings, as white as driven 


snow, . 
She drove the dancing spray ahead—laid down for Callao, 


They heaved her log for sixty days, 
But on the sixty-first 
Her greasy cargo went ablaze, 
And then the hatches burst! 
‘Twas “Man the pumps! All hands to pumps; and curse her as 


ye go; 
A broken ship, a burning ship, ten days from Callao!” 


Te tied the air pumps throat and rieck 
ith canvas triplefold, 
Then passed the wet hose down the deck 
To flood her flaming hold; 
All cursing hard, all praying Christ to heed them in their woe, 
To bring their seared and sinful souls alive to Callao, 


The yellow smoke that ‘railed a-lee, 
It clouded in her wake; 
The steam that tore the lashings free 
Hissed like a scalded snake; 
And -blinded, beaten, driven back, they watched the fire fiend 


row, 
hak, cursed the hour and damned the day they sailed for Callao. 


Death’s angel bared his flaming sword 
And smote her hip and thigh; 
Her foremast splintered by the board 
Like twig three seasons dry; 
But when the mainmast crashed to port they sweltered in their 


woe, 
To see her useless boats drift by—ten days to Callao, 


The prisoned gas shot out aflame 
And licked her mizen yard; 
Her broken bones against her frame 
Jammed home again and jarred; 
They flung the hurried scrawl adrift, to let their fellows know 
wa ine was theirs who'd fought with death, bound out for 
allao. 


She lurched abeam until the brine 
Began to lap her rail, 
Till doom and she with level twine 
Were reeving neck and tail. 
They dragged the rum keg aft at that, and let the liquor flow, 
To die the death they had to die, ten days from Callao. 


But when she gulfed the water in, 
And when her stern heaved clear, 
With God’s good grace to shrive their sin, 
They rose a British cheer— 
Then choked like men who pay the debt all men to nature owe, 
On either road, on every roa 4 ‘tween this sand Callao. 


They're swinging coal aboard the Star 
"Longside Newcastle quay; 

And out across Neweastle bar git? 
Far _ spreads the lonely sea; 

And Jack's fond lass has found a friend to love her e’er he go 

Along the road, the level road, the road to Callao, 


Long Island Sound Y. R. A. 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the Sound 
Y. R. A. was held on April 18 at the Seawanhaka C. Y. 
C. house, all the members being present, as follows: C. 
T. Pierce, Riverside Y. C.; O. E. Cromwell, Seawan- 
haka Y. C.; E. Burton Hart, Jr.. Huguenot Y. C.; W. 
P. Stephens, Corinthian Fleet; O. H. Chellborg, Knick- 
erbocker Y. C.; F. Bowne Jones, Indian Harbor Y. C.; 
and Charles P. Tower, New Rochelle Y. C. 

The committee organized for the year with Mr. Crom- 
well again as chairman and Mr. Chas. P. Tower as sec- 
retary.’ Mr. F. B. Jones, who has held the office of sec- 
retary since the organization of the Association, de- 
clined a re-election. A vote of thanks for the work he 
had done during his incumbency was tendered. The fol- 
lowing amendment was adopted, the wording having 
been delegated to the executive committee—Rule II, 
Section 4: 

The racing measurement of a yacht launched after Nov. 
1, 1896, shall be assumed to be the maximum limit of her 
class; or any yacht the meastrement of which has been 
increased to. such an extent as to place her ia a class 
above that in which she sailed prior to that date (Nov. 1, 
1896) shall assume the maximum length of that class in 
which she will sail. 

At the annual’ meeting a rearrangement of the starting 
signals was decided on, the final details being left to the 
committee. The arrangement. adopted at the meeting 
was as follows: 

’ Red ball—For all schooners. 

White ball—First class, 70, 60 and. 5rft. classes of 
sloops, cutters and yawls. ; 

Blue ball—43, 36 and 3oft. classes of sloops, cutters 
and yawls. i 

Two red balls—2s, 20 and 15ft. classes of cabin and 
open sloops. . 

Two white balls—3o and asft. classes of cabin cats. 
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Two blue balls—z2s, 20 and 15ft. open cats. 

Red and white balls, white and blue balls, and red and 
blue balls—For special classes. 

Several changes of date were announced. The open- 
ing regatta on the Sound of the Huguenot Y. C. will be 
on May 21 instead of May 14; the New Rochelle Y. C. 
will take May 28 instead of May 21; and the Seawanhaka 
C. Y. C. may exchange with the Douglaston Y. C., 
taking June 25 in place of June 209, in order to work 
in its cruise to New London, 

The committee decided to print an official list of 
yachts, owners, racing numbers, etc., in pamphlet form. 
It was decided that the blanket entry should be used 
through the season. Secretary Tower’s address is New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mayflower. 


Steam Yacht—Torpedo Gunboat. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of the New York 
Times for the accompanying illustration and description: 

The Mayflower, the yacht that the late Ogden Goelet 
had built on the Clyde, and on which he spent thou- 
sands of dollars and devoted much.time in order to 
make her the finest floating palace in these waters, is now 
2 torpedo gunboat. Her handsome interior fittings, ar- 
tistic decorations, which were done by the best decora- 
tors of France and Italy, and all her luxurious furniture 
have been taken out of the yacht, and in their places 
now are torpedoes, rapid-fire guns of different caliber, 
powder and shot. The yacht that was the pride of her 
builders, the pride of her designer, the pride of her owner, 
and the pride of the New York Yacht Club, in whose 
fleet she was enrolled, is now a fighting machine of no 
mean power. 

The Mayflower cost about $800,000 to build, furnish 
and decorate, and after the death of Mr. Goelet it was de- 
cided by the executors of the estate that the yacht should 
be sold. At one time it was reported that the King of 
the Belgians had purchased her, but just when it was 
expected that she would leave for Europe the yacht was 
turned over to the United States Government to form 
one of the auxiliary fleet. It is said that $500,000 was 
paid for the boat, and Mrs. Goelet was allowed to re 
move all the furniture and as many of the decorations 
as could be taken away. 

The Mayflower was designed by George L. Watson, 
and was built by G. & J. Thompson, the builders of the 
steamers Paris and New York. Her tonnage is 1,800, 
and her dimensions are 275{t. on the waterline, 321ft. over 
all, 36ft. 6in. beam, and 3oft. depth. She is fitted with 
twin screws, one under each quarter, which are driven 
by double and independent sets of triple-expansion en- 
gines. These engines have four cylinders each, which 
are 22%, 38, 40 and 4oin. in diameter respectively, with 
27in, stroke of piston. Two single-ended boilers furnish 
the steam. 

The boat is plated up to what is known as the hurri- 
cane deck. Rolling chocks nearly the whole length of the 
boat from the turn of the bilge are fitted on both sides. 
They are about 18in. deep. 

The different decks are the lower or cabin deck, the 
main deck, the bridge deck and the deck of the topgal 
lant forecastle. The bridge deck does not reach as far 
aft as the counter, and the plating stops short with it. 
At the fore end of the bridge deck there is a break, which 
leaves an open space between the bridge deck and the 
topgallant forecastle. But this well in the main deck 
does not reach down to the lower deck. A half deck 
prevents any quantity of water being shipped into this 
break, and under the half-deck space has been found for 
trunk roonis and other impedimenta. Since the May- 
flower has been in the yard this break in the plating has 
been filled in, and the boat has been further strengthened 
by having nickel-steel plates 6ft. in width riveted on each 
side. These plates cover the vital parts of the boat, and 
extend about 2ft. below the waterline. 

The engines and machinery are amidships. As a yacht 
the interior arrangements of the boat were very elabo- 
rate. On the main deck were two staterooms with dress- 
ing rooms and bath room attached, which, were 
for Mr. and Mrs. Goelet, These were forward 
of the machinery. There was also a large boudoir. On 
the starboard side of the engine and boiler casings were 
three smaller staterooms, the armory and the smoking 
room. On the port side were the laundry, galley, pantry 
and other accommodations. The dining cabin was amid- 
ships, occupying the whole breadth of the yacht. On 
the starboard side was the reception room. The recep- 
tion room was quite a feature, and opened upon a land- 
ing in the gangway by a door in the yacht’s side. By the 
gangway visitors arriving by boats or launches reached 
the reception room without having to go on deck. 

Immediately abaft the reception room was the draw- 
ing room, extending the whole width of the yacht. Abaft 
the drawing room was the library, having a passage or 
alley each side on the main deck, inside the bulwarks. 
The cabin deck forward of the machinery accommodated 
one large stateroom with bath room and rooms for valets 
and.maids. Abaft the machinery were six large state- 
rooms and a maid’s room. At the extreme after end, 
with separate entrance from the deck, were the rooms of 
the men servants. On the same deck, amidships, be- 
tween the engine and boiler casings, were the quarters 
of the firemen, also steward’s stores; here also were 
situated the refrigerating chambers. 

Forward of the private cabins were the quarters of the 
ship’s officers and of the petty officers. Under the cabin 
deck forward were the storerooms for the boatswains, 
stewards, and also for the crew. Under the topgallant 
forecastle deck is the windlass, the galley for the crew, 
the quartermaster’s rooms, the laundry, the lamp room 
and the lavatories. The bridge deck was occupied with 
the forward deckhouse, in which were the deck boudoir, 
chart room and vestibule. Aft, it accommodated a large 
smoking room and vestibule. The navigating bridge is 
over the chart room. The y&cht’s armament consisted 
of six Hotchkiss guns on the bridge deck and on the top- 
gallant forecastle.’ She was lighted throughout with elec- 
tricity, with arrangements for decorating the masts and 
spars on special occasions. On the bridge deck forward 
are two searchlights. She carried nine small boats, in- 
cluding a 32f{t. steam launch, two large lifeboats, three 
dinghys, cutter, gig and electric launch. 





FOREST AND SCREAM. 


Now all this luxury is changed. Several of the state- 
rooms have been sacrificed, particularly those on each 
side of the engine space. On the lower deck, aft of the 
engine, room has had to be made for the torpedo tubes, 
which have been placed on each side of the boat. Other 
rooms on this deck have been transformed into maga- 
zines, and additional bunkers have been put in. Those 
rooms that are left will be fittea up for the officers of the 
vessel. The drawing room will be the officers’ mess 
room. The captain will occupy Mr. Goelet’s room, and 
the library will be his cabin. The officers will divide the 
other rooms among them. The tars will occupy the 
quarters that were intended for the yacht’s sailors, and 
the petty officers will have the rooms that were formerly 
used by the yacht’s officers. 

The boat’s armament is a powerful one for such a ves- 
sel. In addition to the torpedoes she will have when 
finished two 6in. rapid-fire guns on the main deck for- 
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tight floor. The yacht is handsomely finished below, in 
pine and mahogany, and fitted with ice chest, etc. Con- 
sidering her canoe shape, the most has been made of 
the internal room. She will carry a good sail spread, 
there being no limit under the rules. 

The second yacht, which will be named Cartoon, is 
for the 25ft. l.w.l. class of the Massachusetts Y. R. A., 


“one of the fine wholesome family cruisers produced by 


the plain l.w.l. rule, as opposed to the racing machines 
produced by the Seawanhaka rule. She is designed to 
comply strictly with the new definition of a cabin yacht 
of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. She is 43ft. over all, 
2sit. l.w.l., roft. beam, 12%in. draft of hull, and with her 
fin will probably draw over 7ft. The model is a combi- 
nation of the extreme features of the 15-footer El Heirie 
and the 20-footers Skate and Shark, carried into a larger 
class. The sheer plan and sections are much like El 
Heirie, there being the minimum freeboard called for 


MAYFLOWER, STEAM YACHT, DESIGNED BY G. L. WATSON, 1896. 
In dock at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, April, 1898. 
By courtesy of the New York Times, 


ward and two Sin. rapid-fire guns on the same deck aft. 
On the bridge deck twelve more smaller rapid-fire guns 
have been mounted; so the new Mayflower will be quite 
an ugly customer to tackle. 

The original rig of the boat was brigantine, but the 
topmasts have been taken out, and now she carries two 
pole masts. 


The Two Parker Yachts. 


Tue two yachts ordered by Mr. John D. Parker 
and his brother of Gardner & Cox are now well ad- 
vanced at B. F. Wood's yard, City Island, the larger 
being ready for launching. She is a keel boat, for the 
30ft. class of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, and is simi- 
lar. in type to. Norota and Syce, practically a fin-keel. 
Her dimensions are over all 46ft., l.w.]. 3oft., beam oft. 
6in., and draft 7ft. 5in. She is a beautifully moulded 
craft, one of the handsomest that the firm has yet turned 
out; the S section is much cut away, practically into a 
fin, as mentioned above, giving a canoe-like body; but 
the fore and aft and section lines alike, though round and 
full, are beautifully fair. The keel contour is similar to 
Syce, very much cut away forward and aft, with a 
slightly balanced rudder on a post that is nearly vertical. 
The lead keel is a short, compact lump of over three 
tons, flat on the bottom, and with esarly vertical sides. 
Like all of the type, the yacht gives a minimum of ac- 
commodation on a makimum of draft; at the same time, 
by the use of a rather high house, she has a cabin that 
will accommodate four very comfortably, with room for 
two forward. In looking over her we are reminded of 
Mr. Gardner’s first attempt in a keel boat of the same 
l.w.L, the 30-footer Kathleen, as extreme in the way of 
heavy displacement as this yacht is in the opposite direc- 
tion, Kathleen, with a flush deck and low skylight, had 
good headroom, a roomy main cabin, ladies’ cabin, and 
almost unlimited locker and stowage room. 

The construction is excellent both in design and exe- 
cution, and Mr. Wood has done work that will stand 
comparison with any we have yet seen. The frames 
and deck beams in the middle body are of angle steel, 
well strapped diagonally, the end frames being of bent 
oak. The wales are of oak, with moulding worked solid, 
and there are oak shelves in the wake of the wood 
frames and beams in the ends; but there is no shelf 
of clamp amidships, only the steel frames and beams 
united by deep gussets. The main. and runner chain- 

lates are carried on steel plates riveted to the frames. 

¢ planking is single, fastened with bronze. stove bolts. 
The planksheer and transom are of mahogany, the lat- 
ter handsomely worked from a heavy plank, and the 
deck, laid straight fore and aft, is a fine piece of work. 
The cabin house is 15in. high, with 6in. crown to top, 
all of mahogany. There is a small cockpit, with water- 


by the rule, 21in., with no sheer, while the keel is in one 
piece from stemhead to the flat square transom. The 
deck plan is worse than in El Heirie, more like Al Anka 
and Skate, a semicircle at the bow. ‘Lhe “cabin house” 
is much the shape of a mandolin, inverted on the deck, 
the crown being excessive. When the crew of six, as 
allowed by the rules, are compelled to give a practical 
test of the ability of the cabin top to support their en- 
tire weight, they will probably have to ve glued or lashed 
fast, or they will slide off. The hull will be of very light 
construction, double skin with cedar inside and ma- 
hogany outside, the same elaborate bracing and strap- 
ping being employed as in the Seawanhaka 20-footers. 
The rudder will be narrow and very deep, as in Shark, 
and the fin will be a bronze casting with lead bulb, also 
very narrow and deep. The a2sft. class at present in- 
cludes some very serviceable boats of the Cape type, fast 
enough for racing, but also used for general yachting 
service. Just what this new family cruiser will do against 
them remains to be seen; but with the liberal crew allow- 
ance, six, giving enough shifting ballast in addition to 
the fin to sail her at a rank angle, she should at least be 
fast, whatever bad qualities she may develop. The re- 
sult of her racing with the old and new boats of the asft. 
class promises to be highly interesting and instructive. 





The North American Y. R. U. 


THE meeting of the Council of the North American 
Y. R. U. will take place on April 30 in New York, and 
the Council will then recommend a rule of measurement 
for adoption in the fall. The following has been sent 
out by Secretary Jones to various designers: 

“Dear Sir: I am instructed by the Council of the 
N. A. Y. R. U. to invite an expressian of opinion from 
the leading naval architects of this country on the ad- 
visability of the Union recommending for adoption by 
the yacht clubs of the United States and Canada the 
rules of measurement at present in use by the British 
Yacht Racing Association, the formula being as follows: 

Lineal Rating = L:W:t- + Beam om Girth + .50 S.A. 

“Tf in your opinion the adoption of this exact rule is 
not desirable, would you recommend a rule using the 
same factors with different values? Also, how, in your 
opinion, should the centerboard be measured in esti- 
mating girth, so that yachts of the centerboard type 
would not be at a disadvantage in oners with keel 
yachts. A meeting of the Council will held on April 
30 to act upon this matter, and I would be pleased to 
hear from you before that time. I inclose herewith the 
report of the committee appointed to confer with the 
Y. R, A. Yours respectfully, 

“(Signed) Frank Bowne Jongs, Sec’y.” 
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’ ARIEL, FRENCH TORPEDO BOAT. 
From Le Yacht. 


The French Torpedo Boat Ariel. 


THE spirited picture which we reproduce from Le 
Yacht represents one of the later French torpedo boats 
of the sea-going type, a comparatively new vessel from 
the Normand works at Havre, which was sunk on the 
night of March 24 by the French cruiser the Friant, 
while both were taking part in the practice maneuvers 
off Brest, France, he Ariel, under command of 
Lieut. Benoit, had exchanged signals with the Friant 
about 1 A. M., both running without lights, in a smooth 
sea, but a very dark night. A short time after, the Friant 
running about 10 knots and the Ariel 13 to 14, the latter 
crossed the course of the former, and chon the Friant 
was instantly sent astern at full speed as soon as the 
torpedo boat was discovered, it was too late to avoid a 
collision, The Ariel was struck well forward, in the offi- 
cers’ cabin, one of the second assistant engineers, who 
was asleep in his berth, narrowly escaping a blow that 
would have cost him his feet and legs. The Ariel was 
cleared and hauled alongside the Friant, her crew board- 
ing the latter; then she was taken in tow, but she quick- 
ly settled by the head and disappeared in 30 fathoms of 
water, some 10 miles off shore. She had proved a very 
successful boat, making 26 knots on her official trial, and 
could be depended on for 22 to 23 knots in service. 


* Hermione, 

HERMIONE, steam yacht, was one of the first of the 
pleasure fleet purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment a few weeks since. She was designed by G. L. 
Watson and built by Fleming & Ferguson, Paisley, Scot- 
land, for Messrs. R. G. & J. A. Allan, in 1891. She was 
brought to this country under charter by Robert Goelet 
in 1895, and in the following year was purchased by the 
late Henry L. Pierce, of Boston, by whose estate she 
has just been sold. She is 154ft. between perpendiculars, 
145ft. l.w.l., 22ft. 8in. beam, and 13ft. depth, her tonnage 
being 360 T. M. She has quadruple expansion engines, 
15, 23, 30 and 45in. by 30in. She is a very handsome 
and shipshape craft, and well fitted and finished. We 
are indebted to Le Yacht for the illustration. 


Model Yachting. 


Like their fellows in the larger branch of the sport, 
the model yachtsmen have of late been working toward 
union and combined effort, and with such good’ results 
that after correspondence and work by committees of 
the different clubs a meeting was held in February, at 
which the following constitution was adopted: 


NAME, 
1. The name of this organization shall be the Model 
Yacht Racing Union of North America. 
OBJECTS. 


2. The objects of the Union shall be to encourage and 
stimulate model yacht designing, sailing and racing in 
North America. 








ORGANIZATION. 

3. All recognized model or miniature yacht clubs in 
good standing, composed of members of lawful age, hav- 
ing sailing stations in North America, shall be entitled to 
representation in the Union. 

REPRESENTATION. 

4. Each club shall be represented in the Union by three 
delegates, one of whom shall be the commodore of the 
club. The other two delegates shall be selected advisedly 
from the regatta committee. 

JURISDICTION. 

5. The powers of the Union shall be advisory, and no 
club shall be bound by the action of the Union until two- 
thirds of the clubs composing the Union have ratified 
such action, 

MANAGEMENT. ; 

6. The affairs of the Union shall be managed by a 
council of seven representatives, who shall be elected 
annually by the Union at its annual meeting, and who 
shall have the power to fill vacancies in their number. 
Not more than two representatives from the same club 
shall be eligible for election to the council. 

DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL. 

7. It shall be the duty of the council to on upon 
the eligibility of clubs to representation in the Union, 
to appoint special officers and committees, to frame rac- 
ing rules and arrange dates for union racing events for 
adoption by the Union; to determine and settle all ques- 
tions and disputes between members of the Union re- 


lating to model yachting which may be referred to them 
for decision, which decision shall be final, and to take 
such steps as they may consider necessary and expedi- 
ent to carry into effect the objects of the Union. 

The council shall elect a chairman, secretary, treasurer 
and statistician, 

MEETINGS. 

8. The annual meeting of the Union shall be held in 
New York on the evening of the Friday immediately fol- 
lowing the second Monday in April. The fall meeting 
shall be held on the second Friday evening in November. 

‘The council shall call special meeting of the Union 
7 the written request of the representatives of two 
clubs. 

Four representatives, representing two clubs, shall con- 
stitute a quorum at any meeting of the Union. 

The council shall appoint such times and places for its 
meetings as they consider expedient and four members 
shall constitute a quorum at any such meeting. 


ASSESSMENTS. 


9. The expenses of the Union shall be borne equally by 
all clubs belonging to-the Union. 


VOTING. 
10. Each representative shall be entitled to one vote, 
and voting by proxy shall ‘be allowed. 


AMENDMENTS. 


11. Amendments to thesé rules may be adopted at any 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the Union, provided due 
notice of such amendment has been given in the call for 
the meeting. 


A meeting was held on April 15 in New York, at which 
officers were elected as follows: Chairman, Com. E. 
E. Flynt, Wave Crest Y. C.; Sec’y, George F. Pigott, 
American M. Y. C.; Council, F. S. Sweeny and W. H. 
Dixie, New York M. Y. C.; S. H. Lane and George 
Orrok, American M. Y. C.; and E. E. Flynt and E. B. 
Hopkinson, Wave Crest Miniature Y. C. Another mem- 
ber will be elected. 

The first general regatta, open to Union clubs, will 
probably be held in the middle of September. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES, 


The Pine Lake Y, C. has accepted the challenge of the Pe- 
waukee Y. C. to race for the Pabst cup on July 9, on Pine Lake. 


A fin-keel, similar to the noted Dilemma, is now building at the 
shops of Hallock & Son, Center Moriches, Long Island, for 
King, owner of Elsemarie, schooner, who will use her about 
Newport. She is 38ft. over all, 25ft. |.w.1., Tit. 6in. beam. 

Three of the one-design schooners are now under way at the 
yard of Brown & Son, Tottenville, the order originally placed on 
City Island, by Mr. Buchanan, having been cancelled and later 
placed with Brown & Son. 

The D. Van Nostrand Co., of New York, has recently published 
two very successful and preva works on nautical subjects, The 
first of these, the “Naval Militiaman’s Guide,” by Lieut. John H. 
Barnard, ist Naval Battalion, N. Y., is particularly opportune at 
the present moment, when the attention of the whole nation is 
directed to its naval fleet, and when the papers are filled with, naval 
terms, with which the average landsman is unfamiliar, The book 
is intended as an elementary guide to the landsman in the under- 
standing and use of sea terms, and in that work, such as boat hand- 
ling, whieh falls to the new recruit in the naval militia. A short 
chapter on “Phraseology” defines some of the more important 
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nautical terms, in particular those which ate most likely to be mis- 
applied, such as “pulley” for block. Other chapters deal with rigs 
and types of vessels, spars and standing rigging, sails and running 
rigging, ground tackle, handling boats under oars, handling boats 
under sail, and the handling of steamers. The book is clearly 
written, and the definitions and explanations are explicit, and in 
simple language easily understood by the non-technical reader. One 
use ful feature is a reference index to various standard works, such 
as “Luce’s Seamanship,” where more extended information on 
seamanship, gunnery, navigation, etc,, may be found. Apart from 
those for whom it is specially intended, the young naval militia- 
men, the book will be of value to all who propose to follow the 
stirring news of naval warfare which will fill the magazines and 
papers for some time to come. The price is $1.25. 

The second book, ‘“‘Model Engines and Small Boats,” by Nevil 
Monroe Hopkins, opens up a most inviting field to every boy 
possessed of love of engines and boats, and a fair amount of me- 
chanical ingenuity. It deals with the construction of model engines 
of various types, not from castings for which expensive patterns 
are required, with an elaborate outfit of tools, but from such 
emuse materials as brass tubing, sheet and wire, easily obtained in 
small quantities and readily manipulated by means of a modest 
po of files and drills. The author begins with the simplest 
orm of single cylinder oscillating engine and shows how it may 
be constructed from a short length of brass tubing and a little 
sheet brass and wire, leading up to a very practical and efficient 
model of a slide-valve engine with reversing gear. The various 
operations, each in itself simple and requiring only files, drills 
and taps, are described in detail, with numerous illustrations, The 
subject of boilers is treated in the same manner, directions being 
given for the construction of several types. A short chapter on 
elementary designing tells the amateur how to plan out his work 
in advance on paper, The author follows a novel system of 
hull construction, the wooden frame being “plated” with strong 
cardboard, which is protected from dampness by six to eight 
coats of shellac. This simple method is recommended by him as 
producing a strong, light and watertight hull. The amateur who 
studies the book carefully will find no limits but his personal skill 
to the production of quite elaborate working medels from such 
materials as may be had at a small expense from any dealer in 
small tools and machinists’ supplies. The price is $1.25. 

This is about the time o1 the year when the yachtsmen are suffer- 
ing most trom the yachung iever. it frst makes its appearance 
about the middle ot February in a tendency to linger avout pier- 
heads, bridges, or anywhere that there 1s a sight ot the -biue water 
and a snift of the salt air. Later it aevelops into the desire to 
visit the boat as she lies hauled up for the winter, and crawling 
in under the canvas cover, to poke about in the well-known nooks 
and corners, think over the good times of the past, and plan 
changes and improvements tor the tuture.. But it is about the 
first of April that the early yachting fever is at its height. That 
is the almost uniform ume to begin putting the boats into the 
water; the yacht-yards are humming like bee-hives, and everyone 
is working to get his boat in commission as soon as possible. And 
from the time that the work of getting the boat ready first begins, 
the real enthusiast finds it hard work to let a day pass without 
paying a visit to his pet, and noting what had been done since 

is last visit. It gladdens his heart to see the ugly canvas covering 
swept away, and his crait’s graceful lines once more in sight, and 
then tq follow every step ot the transformation; to see the rusty 
sides once more shine with snowy white or glistening biack, the 
stubby lower sticks, surmounted by the graceful, tapering topmasts, 
with their sweeping, airy drapery of running and standing rigging, 
the bright wood once more clean and polished, and the cushions 
and draperies in place in the cabin; and then some day at low tide 
to haul the cradle down to the water’s edge and wait for the 
rising tide. What is more blissful to a thorough yachtsman than 
the hrst heave of his craft under him, as the water lifts her from 
her cradle, unless it is to feel the kick of the wheel in his hands, 
as with sleeping canvas and roaring bow she bends to the wind, 
and goes sweeping away from the city and its wharves for her sum- 
mer anchorage.—Land and Water. 

The Pacific Interclub Yacht Association has published a very 
handsomely made code book, containing its special yacht code, 
for the use of the associated fleet ot San Francisco Harbor. The 
code signals and the club burgees are beautifully printed, and the 
book 1s in appearance a credit to the makers. ‘Lhe Association in- 
ciudes the San Francisco Y. C., Pacific Y. C., Corinthian Y. C., 
Encinal Y, C., California Y. C. and South Bay Y. C. The code 
is prepared with special reference to the locality. 

Mr. H. W. Hanan, who has recently sold Acushia to Com, Wills, 
Indian Harbor Y. C., has ordered a 61-footer from C. C. Hanley. 
‘the new yacht will be a centerboard boat, and will race against 
Syce. 








Canoeing. 
American Canoe Association, 1897-98. 


Commodore: E: Bouvier, M0 Bath avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Sec'y-Treas., C. V. er, ixth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pioaes W. P. Stephens, Bayonne, N. J. 

j PURSERS. 
Aflantic Division, Wm. M, Carpenter, Main street, Sing Sing, 


Central Division, Laurence c. Woodworth, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Eastern Division, F. J. B West Newton, Mass. 
Northern Division, Edgar C. Woolsey, 87 Charles street, Ottawa, 


Can, 
Annual. dues, $1; initiation fee, $1. 


Western Canoe Association, 1895-96. 


Commodore, C. F. Pennewell, Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-Commodore, Nat. H. Cook, Chicago, Ill. 
m, E. H. Holmes, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Executive Comin Aas h-s : Madison, Wis.; C. J. Stea# 
man, Cincinnati, O.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wis 


A. C. A. Membership. 
App.ications for membership may be made to the ser of the 
division in which the applicant resides on blanks shed by 
purses, the oP, licant becoming a member provided no 
e made within fourteen days after his name has been y 
published in the Forest anp Stream. 
Eastern Division. 
Wm. J. Osgood, Wawbewawa Canoe Association, Wellesley Hills, 


Mass. 


W. P. Brown, 21 St. Botolph street, Boston. 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O., April 17.—The following scores were made by 
members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at their last practice 
shoot. Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, at the German ring target. 
A tricky 2 to 6 o'clock wind blew all day, rendering good scores 
hard to make. Gindele was declared king, with a score of 214. 
Gindele wins the Dietrich medal this month (April). Weinheimer 
wins the Uckotter trophy this month: 


King target: 


















eh eo ee eyed 21 23 24 21 20 25 18 22 18 22-214 
ert" a RhES oot EEG "**"29 17 21 20 21 20 19 16 23 17—196 
Weinheimer ....c.c.cesceceeeee "94 17 16 24 23 15 20 20 23 13—195 
SR ok os tee invents *""22 18 20 22 15 18 15 23 18 17—188 
SUE oc ceri asséeves 1115 18 22 21 21 17 18 19 18 19-188 
SEED "cS obkcosecace oss **"20 23 20 22 22 19 16 23 18 23—206 
TrOURSIME ......c0sc0cceses "20 18 19 17 18 18 20 12 19 12-175 
EE ose cohupcsenacl "18 21 22 16 21 22 22 20 17 17-197 
Drube ..... Se ee cekabs 24 17 22 12 18 19 17 19 24 17-190 
SRR Ros iccokesnséo rete "8 $19 21 16 16 14 13 17 23—150 
ST codeonbe “""10 521 12024 2 18 15 16—132 
BN ee tec ode spe taeons "*""42 16 23 16 14 16 18 1413 1—144 
Nn ots abepee stab 15 24 21 19 17 22 21 17 17 18—191 
ee ne sub ebsp tel 23 19 15 17 22 28 22 18 23 14—191 
EAE oo, son acc ckcecacheactivnel 22 22 19 16 17 19 13 16 16 25-188 

Honor target. 1 scores. 
Eo ea lett cept pedi 22 22 19-63 1 217 214 

Payne a 8 B65 BM BL Bo 

,"s oa 16 22 22 *) *) g 
ie. 19 24 21-64 210 198 198 
Wellinger 22 24—66 214 210 208 
Hasenzahl 23 21 22—66 221 217 214 
Trounstine 23 23 18-4 186 177 170 
Nestler . 22 22 21—65 211 210 204 
Drube ... 14 15 23—62 203 201 194 


Uckotter e 

19 23 22-64 178 172 171 
Te a” 19 21—63 171 163 150 
Ran 24 20 15—59 205 202 190 
See 24 23 21—68 By 20 205 
Strickmi 21 20 25—66 206 206 205 
ne ere et eee Tea 166 164 150 





Milwaukee Sharpshooters. 


In their shoot of last week, the Milwaukee Sharpshooters made 
scores as follows: = in th 


ing. Union. ion. 
E F Richter........-- "oe 62 W Froderman .......-. ih 7 
RK Kunz "164-2 WW Stachle ......0s0eeenes 59 
A Engel 2066 «©667)~=—Ss«~Dr:_ Hadley ......-+++»- 200 (4 
St Meunier ....0+s+00 2: 66 J ‘Meunier .....-+0+++% 175 5 
} W Rapple Celiyo\\ 35-1. A MMMM Ga saple dapeenias 189 65 
A Fienho! ‘178 «51 F Engethardt ......... 138 | 58 
D Mueller 53 
p Moeller slncatahsssaees 92 St Meunier .....-++s+eseereee M4 
A Herden ......cceecececevecee GL R Kunz o.ccceceevseeeeererere = 
Dr Hadley ....+-+-+++0eecreeeee 89 F Engelhardt .....+-.+++++r+- if 
St Meunier .....---seesereeees 87 Wm _ Staehle ....seeeeeeeeeeee 83 
BE Tact bpashonssern stoi en BFR Beem sos cccce-cconevonnpene 9 
T) Mwetler coccevccccesccceseess 87 R Kunz ...ssceseseeseereeeees S 
A. Engel ..cccccecceecrerereeeee R F Engelhardt .......scececeeeee 
EE oer Mc espes suet 8 F Engelhardt ....-+--seseseee 62 
J W Rapple segrapeseegsor cone . 
sissihccahipntes King. Union. ‘ King. Union. 
siapeés pevdosbs Dr Shimonek ........1744 58 
157 62 WE Story .....-.-+++- 213 
200 = 62 








Pittsburg Rifle Club. 


Pirtssurc, April 20.—At the regular shoot of the Pittsburg 
Rifle Club to-day the oveees made are as follows: 
92 88 






ve Bradshaw .......- 82 81 78 68—309 
Nena "83 85 75 79822 Schmidt .......... 63 61 61 57—242 
Ewing .......+++++ 85 79 89 79—312 





Lieut. C. S. Richmond made an exceptional score recently at 
Savannah, Ga., with a .38 Colts new army revolver, plain open 
sights, and U. M. C. .38 long cartridges. After announcing before 
reliable witnesses his intention to try for a record, he piled up the 
following out cia possible i -3 


65555—25 55565—25 


Grap- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s swpplies have advertised 
in our columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 


55555—25 
55555-—25—148 














If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


i -28.— Ind.—Second annual amateur tournament. 
Art — =. Address all communications to J. L. 


sad. Fs. Waterloo, Ia.—Annual tournament of the Waterloo 
un Clu 


ib. 
—Brunswick, Ga.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 
cinta, Kae the auspices of the Atlantic Gun Club. J. H. Pol- 


hill, Sec’y. 

= N. ¥.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River Tra 
olay af Sa eG of Newburgh Gun and Rifle Club. 
J. B. 


Manager. 
May 46— Fou Claire, Wis.—Tournament of the Eau Claire Gun 
Club. E. M. Fish, Sec’y. : f j 
May 7.—New Haven, Conn.—Intercollegiate Shooting Associa- 
tion’s first shoot, on the grounds of the New Haven Gun Club. 
May atl. —e. a tar payee. Cloud Gun Club’s amateur 
rnament. . Hill, Sec’y. 
ON Moines, Ia.--Charley Budd’s shoot, First three 
days, targets; - added. Fourth day, live birds; 25 birds, $25, 
icap, a , ‘ 
bia he Warwick, N. Y.—Hudson River League tournament, 
on grounds of Warwick Gun Club. J. B. Rogers, Manager. 
ay 16-21.—Kansas City, Mo.— ual tournament Missouri 
State Fish and Game Protective Association. G. M. Walden, 


Kansas City. 

Mai 19.— Macon, piten-ten panel shooting tournament of 
the Noxw' un Club. C. M. Scales, Manager. 

May 18-19.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tournament of the Crawfords- 
ville Gun Club. C. Lacy, "y. : A 

May 20-22—Butte, Mont.—Montana State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s tournament, on grounds of Butte Gun Club. Birds and 
targets; $500 added money. C. M. Smith, Sec’y. 

tay $4-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Twenty-second annual tournament of 


the Nebraska State Sportsmen's Association. F. S. Parmelee, 
eave %5-26.—Wilmington, N. C.—Tournament of the Interstate 


A i a under the of Green Eastern Dog and Game 

May wee, N. ¥. ib’s spueseens, ewe 
the B. » See’y. 

orate Vineet By hr a 

May 90—Newburgh, Bees Mod and’ Gan Club's holi- 

Viay Bi-June 2—Circleville, O.—Pickaway Rod and-Gun Clab’s 


G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. - 
— N. Y.— shoot, Hudson River 
Shoovere’ League, on the ¥ — treo Peckskill Gun Club. J.B. 


Tune 1-3.—Springfield, O.—Open-to-all tournament of Ohio Trap- 
Shooters’ Leaguc. 


* Thornton, R. I 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Tournament No. 1 of the grand series of tournaments to be 
held one each in April, May, June, July and August, at the 
Driving Park, Corry, Pa., is announced to take place on A ril 
29, wnler the auspices of the Corry Gun Club. The first four 
events are the United States Smokeless Powder Co. event, the 
American E. C. & Schultze Powder Co. event, the Du Pont Pow- 
der Co. event, and the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. event, 
each at 25 targets, entrance $2, divided 35, 30, 20, 10 and 6 per 
cent. No. 5 is the Corry Gun Club event, 50 singles, 10 pairs 
doubles, entrance $3, divided 25, 20, 15, 15, 10, 10 and 5 per cent. 
A sportsman’s cabinet will be given to the contestants making 
first and second winning scores in this event. Price of targets, 
2 cents; 1 cent will be deducted from targets in the first four 
events and divided at the close of each tournament into four equal 
parts, three of which go to the three highest averages respectively, 
and one to the lowest in those events. Shooting begins at 9:30. 
A. P. Pope, Manager, Corry, Pa. 


The programme of the spring tournament of the Sistersville 
Rod and Gun Club, Sistersville, Va., May 5, enumerates twelve 
events, one at 10 targets, $1; seven at 15 targets, $1.50; three at 
20 targets, $2; one at 25, $2.50—a total of 200 targets, at $20. Purses 
divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Shooting will begin at 9:30. 
The club guarantees freedom from snow storms, unless it is a 
wish of a majority of the shooters to have one. Spanish voters 
are barred. he Gates Transfer Co. will deliver guns and shells 
to the shooting grounds free of charge. Lunch with hot coffee 
served in club house at noon. If there are ten or more entries 
for the entire programme the club will present $5 to the one 
making highest average. 


Mr. George B, Walton, secretary of the Montpelier Gun Club, 
desires that Vermont clubs give attention to the following: “It 
is purposed to have a shoot for the State championship badge, 
which is now held by us, on our grounds, May 18, at 1:3) P. uM 
under the following conditions: eams to consist of six men, 
who are regular members of their respective clubs; 100 targets 
man, shot in groups of 25; 50 known and 50 unknown angies; 
squads of six to be made up of men from ail teams contesting; 
targets 2 cents; the shoot open to teams from any regularly 
organized clubs in the State. In case of a tie, same to be shot o 
at half the original number of targets. All practice targets 1 
cent, 


The programme of the St. Cloud Gun Club, St. Cloud, Minn., 
for its fourth annual amateur tournament on May 10 and 11 can 
be obtained by applying to the secretary, E. S. Hill. There are 
nine events on each day, at 10, 15 and 20 targets, $1, $1.50 and $2 
respectively. The merchandise prizes are numerous, and are 
valued at from $3 to $10. Shooting begins at 8:30 each day. Pro- 
fessionals and manufacturers’ agents shoot for targets only. Guns 
and shells sent to L. Thielman & Son, 703 St. Germain street, 
before 7:30 A. M. of the first day will be sent to the grounds 
free of charge. All moneys divided 5, 3, 2 and 1, Rose system. 
Each day $40 divided among the eight high guns. 


The Silver Springs Gun Club was recently organized at Mil- 
waukee. The officers are: President, Abraham Grootemat; Vice- 
President, John Kleist; Secretary, William Pierson, Sr.; Treas- 
urer, Joseph Guetner; Captain, George Hammer: Directors, Ernst 
A. Giese, John J. Kempf, Frank C, Rader. The secretary and 
captain were appointed a committee to purchase the necessary 
paraphernalia for the club, and the first shoot of the season will 
take meg at Silver Springs May 1 at 9 A. M. The erection of a 
club house will shortly be undertaken, and it is the intention of 
the officers to make it the best arranged quarters of any like or- 
ganization in the city. 


_Next week the boom of the gun will be heard at Brunswick, 
Ga., May 4 and 6 being the dates fixed for the tournament of 
the Interstate Association, under the auspices of the Atlantic Gun 
Club, and_ at Newbur h, N. Y¥., the grounds of the Newburgh 
Gun and Rifle Club, May 4 to 6, this being the trophy shoot of 
the Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ League; at Eau Claire, Wis., 
on May 4 to 6; at New Haven, on.May 7, the Intercollegiate 
Shooting Association holding its first shoot on the grounds of 
the New Haven Gun Club, This week, at Peru, Ind., and at 
Waterloo, -Ia., and probably at Havana, 


There are ten events on the programme of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club's all-day shoot, Friday of this week. Of these, yen 10- 
target events, four 15-target events, one 25-target event. It only 
costs $8.75 to shoot through the whole programme. There are 
three merchandise events, in two of which the weaker shooters 
will be allowed handicaps, a certain number of misses as breaks. 
The shoot will start promptly at 10 A. M. You need not bring 
any lunch. It costs 6 cents from Brooklyn Bridge to the grounds. 
: —— street and Liberty avenue. Take Kings County Elevated 

allroad, 


Mr. W. Fred Quimby, traveling salesman of The American E. C. 
& Schultze Powder Co., disappeared from New York last Satur- 
day, with no explanation to any one in particular. His many 
friends are wondering whether the impending bombardment of 
New York from Africa has been a cause, or whether he has gone 
quail shooting in Cuba, Later,—We learn that Mr. Quimby calmly 
left on a Western business trip, with the terse notification to his 
house that it would need to double its plant again if it filled all 
his orders for powder for this season. 


Recently the Sherman Gun Club, Columbus, Ohio, at its 
annual meeting elected officers as follows: President, C. B. Wolfe; 
Vice-President, L. T. Coe; Treasurer, Dr. G. M. Waters; Sec- 
retary and Quartermaster, Elden Smith; Captain and Caterer, J. 
C. Porter. The first of the club’s shoots for the season was fixed 
to take place on April 22. After the shoot a club supper was 
to be served free to all members in good standing and whose dues 
were paid. Those in arrears were not eligible. 


The fast firing at targets by Messrs. Banks and Swan, with 
their Winchesters, at the Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot last Satur- 
day, was quite a feature. Each, with six shots in his Winchester, 
fired alternately, and the magautrap kept a string of birds going 
in the air, the head of the string being mostly dust and 
shot. John Wright acted as referee, and he could hardly work 
his mouth fast enough to keep up with the “broke” and “lost.” 


The Lancaster Gun Club, Lancaster, Pa., was organized as a 
corporate body on April 19, with Messrs. E. P. Boyer, w F, 
cost); Ww. Ty MeClonaghas, H.R. Boving, Al Martens, W. B. 

ox, James cManamy an arles ° est 8. 
The capital stock is said to be $2,000. 7 

It is rumored that there will be a strong representation of Chi- 
cago trap-shooters at the Kansas City tournament, and that the 
plan for a “bi-city” contest is about given up. Chicago should 
not permit the memory of a certain recent Ronen City bygone 
event to pass without an ultimatum. 

In a contest wherein $1 contestants beat 92 per cent., the re- 
mainder who shot a 92 per cent. gait could not claim an arbitrary 
right to the money on a good score. The value of a score is as 
it relates to other scores, not as it relates to itself. 

It is rumored that Mr. Tod Sloan, who has achieved great 
fame as a jockey and a good shot at the traps, although as po- 
sition when riding and when shooting is different, is contemplating 
a double-harness future. 

Mr. Paul Litzke gives in this department an exhaustive sum- 
mary of the programme of the Missouri State Game and Fish 
Protective Association’s twenty-first annual tournament to be held 
in Washington Park, Kansas City, May 16-21. 


In the one-day shoot of the Radnor Gun Club, held on April 21, 
at Norristown, Pa., the silver water pitcher, the prize in the main 
event at 100 blue rocks, was won by H. M. Johnson, of Consho- 
hocken, Pa. 

In its final live-bird shoot of the season the G il ; 
Club, Greenville, N. J., had twelve contestants. =. oe 
at 10 live birds, 28yds. J. S. Lambeck and C. C. Stevens made 
straight scores. 

The Hummer shot spreaders, manufactured by Daniel Brown, 

! a. Fo oe ieces of aprcpoerd, ne ed by a spiral 
wire, whic s abou turns, and which is of the correct di - 
ter for best results intended. They are said to be geome 


o very efficient 
The differential charact of the tle art of shooti 
_ the for ducats are set quite a ~ Mr. Paul. Noh 
under the head of Tournament Systems, in this issue. 


The summer series of the Worcester Gun Club’s shoots will prob- 
bh: in this week. The sixth event at its shoot 1 
* yo Re 5 't 8 last week was 


pan: 
a match at 100 live b $100 a side, between Robert A 
Welch, of Philadelphia, and A. Coldron, shot ing 
Valley, Pa., the latter won by a ae of 90 to 88. at Spring 

It seems a bit perenge that the ones who discovered that the 
Grand! American ‘Handicap was run on wrong lines were not of 
the winners. 


* Mahanoy City, shoot against Coldren an 


The opinions concerning the merits of high guns winning 
seem to be quite unanimous before the contest. After the contest 
the winners are still of the same opinion, while some losers seem 
to think that high guns should mean low guns. 


The spirit of organization is holding sway on the Pacific coast. 
The gun clubs of the San ponun alley contemplate formin 
an association this week, after the Fresno Gun Club’s annua 
tournament. 


Trap Around Reading, 


ReapinG, Pa., April 19.—The first of the three live-bird shooting 
matches, which were scheduled. for the week, was held to-day at 
Spring Valley shooting grounds. The two shots who were to face 
the traps in the first race were John L. Rehrig, of Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., and I. Heckster, of this city. Each man was to shoot at 
100 live birds, for $150 a side, and birds, to be paid by loser. Mr. 
Robert welsh, of Philadelphia, was selected as referee. Before the 
match began Rehrig in practice shot at 10 birds and killed straight. 

The match began at 2 P. M., Heckster facing the traps first. 
Rehrig made a run of & birds straight, the best string of the 
shoot. After shooting the 4th round, Heckster ts up the 
match, as he was 10 birds behind. Rehrig 52 out of 54; Heckster 
42 out of 54. 

Among the out-of-town sportsmen who witnessed the match were 
Geo. W. Ketner, D, E. Boyer and A. E. Albright, of Orings- 
burg; Howard Kimmel, of New Ringgold; Oscar Acker, of A\l- 
lentown; Jacob Klientz, of Weissport; Patrick McQuail, of New 
Philadelphia. American Association rules governed the contest. 
The 12 of Heckster’s birds and Rehrig’s 2 which were lost were 
all hit, but had power enough to get out of bounds. 

Reading, Pa., April 20.—The second of the three great matches 
for this week was shot off to-day at Spring Valley. Harry J. 
Coldren, of this city, and Robert Welsh, o Philadelphia, were 
the two contestants. Each man was to shoot at 100 live birds, 
$100 a side. Mr. Chas. Bechtel was selected as referee. The 
score was Welsh 89, Coldren 90. 

April 21.—The last of the live-bird shooting matches for the week 
was shot to-day between Heckster and Brooke T. Harrison, both 
of this city. e conditions were 100 birds per man, $100 a side. 
After shooting at 61 birds Mr. Harrison quit, and the referee 
awarded Heckster the match. The score follows: Heckster 
killed, 10 missed; Harrison 42 killed, 18 missed. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 23.—One of the most important shoots 
that has taken place on the grounds of the Riverton Gun Club 
at Taylor's Station for some time was the match between two 
teams representing Philadelphia and Pittsburg. The Quakers 
were victorious after an exciting shoot, killing 268 out of a possible 
300 birds, while the Smoky City representatives killed 259. 

The match is one of a series, best two out of three, for $1,000 
a side, with a silver cup to the gunner making the best indi- 
vidual score, all marksmen to shoot from the 3%0yd. mark. A. H. 
King, of Pittsburg, captured the cup, killing 48 out of a possible 
50 birds. The match was shot on all three grounds, the gun- 
ners being divided into two squads, so that two men shot on each 

round at the same time. C. E. Painter, of Pittsburg, made the 
yest consecutive score, killing 38 straight. Davis, of Philadelphia, 
killed 36 straight. King, of Pittsburg, 28 straight, and Chandler, 
of Philadelphia, 25 straight. The Pittsburgers had hard luck in 
having birds drop dead out of bounds, Guthrie losing 4 and 
Hostetter 5 in this manner. The teams were paired as follows: 

Pittsburg—Hostetter 39, Painter 46, King 48, Guthrie 45, Bes- 
semer 42, Farso 39-259. 

Philadelphia—Chandler 47, McAlester 46, Davis 45, Dolan 44, 
Elliott 41, Welch 43-7266, 

The next match will be shot at Pittsburg. 

Shamokin, Pa., April 21.—The semi-annual shoot of the Shamokin 
Gun Club was largely attended here to-day. James Kaseman, of 
this place, won the county medal, killing 8 out of 10 birds. Fen 
Cooper, of papeney ct, made the best bluerdck score of 20 
straight, while Dr. F. E. Drumheller, of Sunbury, won the county 
championship of 3lyd. target shooting, killing 10 straight. 

Reading, Pa., April 25.—Mr. Geo. Ketner, of Oringsburg, man- 
ager of Rehrig, Coleman and Cooper, has authorized the Forest 
AND STREAM correspondent to issue the following challenge: a 
L. Rehrig will shoot Brook Harrison, Harry T. Coldren or Isaac 
Heckster, of Reading, “7 number of birds, 50 or 100 preferred, 
for any amount from $100 up; or Rehrig and Fen Cooper, of 
Harrison any number 
of birds, 100 preferred, for any amount; or Rehrig, Cooper and 
Harry Coleman, of Higins, Pa., will shoot Heekster, Harrison and 
Coldren 100 birds each for any amount. One match at Reading, 
one at Oringsburg, and other on neutral ground. Also will bet 
$100 to $500 a side for side bet. Birds in all races extra, to be 
paid by loser. 

Artuur A. Finx. 





Morfey-Banks Match. 


Aprit 21,—The first match of the series of three, between Messrs. 
Edward Banks and T. W. Morfey was shot on the grounds of 
Morfey at Lyndhurst, on Thursday of last week. ir. Banks 
shot at 100 targets; Mr. Morfey at 106, he thus having a handicap 
conceded to him. The day was unfavorable. for good scores, 
nevertheless good scores were made. The weather was of March 
and April, a stiff wind blowing in the faces of the shooters, 
while a showery sky sent forth sprays of rain, so light and so 
short that it could not be said to have any effect upon the shoot- 


ing. 

Be race was very close from start to finish, and the win was 
made of as narrow margin as is possible; that is, one bird. 

The second race was on the same conditions as the first, though 
it was a distinct race by itself; that is to say, it is no part of the 
series of three races. The second one of the series is to be shot at 
Boiling Springs Gun Club’s grounds at some date to be fixed upon 
in the future. The third race is to be shot on such grounds as 


are selected by Mr. ont: 

Morfey .....+.+++- 14.101.191119191111111019110011900991191119191911111 
ecco eas oe coe veancustenoin apres tts 

Banks ...s.000008 2901019100111111111011011911010019111011111111111111 


100009110100011100111111111011.19.1111111111111011011—-93 


Same match repeated: 
Banks ....sccovedd 0911110411111110011111011111011111111111111019111 
111011011.11101191111101111111111111011011110111111—87 
Morfey .....+.00. 1000111900009910099111111900111119119901101 1 


109009.101099111011111111110111011011100111110111111—90 
plain between Waters and Wolf: 
° 


TUM cbcccasccccesscccccccanenvessesess sos 1111011111110111110111011—21 

WATS cccccccccccccccnccccdevepssnscnsecs 1011111111111111000011111—20 
T 3 

Wolf. 2 mn \* Fie sdzcansvy Chubdveddubaeees oO 0010111101110110110110111—17 


1111110101111010111110111—20 


1001001011111010110001100—13 
010111.1111111111110111101—22 








Dansville Gun Club, 


Dansvitte, N. Y., April 22.—The Dansville Gun Club held its 
regular practice shoot to-day. On account of the threatening 
weather a small number of shooters put in an appearance, but 
those who tried for honors did some good work, and advanced 
the club’s avera to .617 per cent. Our magautrayf is a great 
success, and tee tineroake make the best scores, as the following 








ord will show: ° 
ere: 1284567891 
Targets 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 10 10 10 
DEES | co odee dbo whedbs Abpank¥ neds veces 910 711 911... 8.... 
Folls Oe ee has We as 
Rail . BOR De oe or 
Sega van atna ets paemts epee bw Us Vie ah a : 965 a iS 
ric .s Shia Sle MRA A Tbe Gash 20 
Willey: ...cseccceceosenss ibdvewe son oP BR CTR Ie Bhs. bos bce 
Tompkins ‘ai BE ke ce ne oe 
ailey .... ons ee @ F'B 6 
Miller, vvccsccessvvees CeveEGES EBUV ANS DWM cece 00 be ce 6778 
FeseteYORMONGE | | «vue cinco accnvesmececoes, volgen cos valee oe O' Uy8 7 

Wittey, Sec’y. 





Rockaway Point Rod andzZGun Club, 
Rockaway Park, L. I., April 25.—The Cuckoos closed their sea- 


son to-day. The attendance was not large, rainy weather no doubt 
keeping many away. The conditions were unknown traps and 


"No. 3 was a walking match. 





vents: 1234 Events: 123 4 
‘argets: cou Targets: ° 25 25 15 50 
Dudley .........s-0.+. 2322 8 45° Ernst ..,......2....0. 19 165 ©. 35 
Woods o ssevee 2024-7 47 MeFadden ....... 24 2310 .. 
Reott saccccecerevesees 2018... 45 Jones, Jrv.s..cseseeess 1918 ,. 96 








Apri 30, 1808.] 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Lincoln ies" 


St. Louis, Mo., April 22—Owing to the dates of the Lincoln, 
Neb., tournament and the one at St. Louis conflicting, and having 
made previous arrangements to attend the latter, it was im 
for me to be present at Lincoln, but through the kindness of 
Mr. C. E. Latshaw I am able to make a report of the same’ on 
facts and figures furnished by him. From what he writes the tour- 
There were over 


nament was a successful and pleasant affair. 


forty shooters present, which is an excellent showin 
maiden effort, and one they can justly feel proud of. So well are 
they satisfied with the result that they at once decided to claim 
date for ‘99, and their second annual amateur tournament will 
take place the first week in April of that 
Carter and Bain are entitled to all the credit for the success of the 


FIRST DAY, 


Thirty-four shooters participated in to-day’s events, and of this 
Garrett was high man with .893. 


venture, 


number fifteen shot through. 
Mortensen and Powers were tied for second place. 
was favorable, though a strong northwest wind made the targets 
somewhat erratic. The programme 








events: 

Events: 1234667 8 $10 
Gemeett ccccosccccas 14 13 12 14 14:13 12 14 14 14 
Mortensen ......... 14 15 13 13 18 10 13 14 15 12 
WOWMOER acct pcetcnen 15 14 13 13 10 14 14 13 13:13 
OMEN ‘ys chispoebics 13 15 13 18 10 16 13 16 13 10 
Worthington ...... 13 11 11 11 14 13 12 18 4 14 
POCCTORE kc ccccccces 13 14 14 11 13 14 13 13 10 11 
Linderman ........ 13 14 13 11 11 10 18 18 14:18 
EP shakedpssecckes 14 91212 121113141214 
MONE. sedacssiedes Tl 12 13 12 13 10 14 15 11 12 
MEE ‘ccncsddsacenteh 14 14 12 18 10 18 813 1212 
Hallowell ..... » UNWRWBLRNWB 81313 
Schroeder .. .. 10 12 16 10 1212 10 91218 
Fanning . 12 10 11 12 14 10 10 13 13 10 
Hirshey WBi3l 8 $BNIBWI 
Matson $7 8 91010121311 
Miller .. -- 18122 151112 1513 
Eaton .. -- + 1813.. 411 
Latshaw o BR... 
Carter ... .. 10 







AB ee ai oss, Us eek 
*2 10 18 11 18 11.10 2) 2). 
MM. 1.1010... ii 


MORON cecsccccva-se oso 8 Bob bs om A 08 
BRUNT cnccccccctes 413..18 9RWLRNN 
MEE. snvecosbaccodhn 13... .. 10 9.. 11121012 
BRAS cccccccqetee be ve ce be 10 ....1210.. 
EB occoncccsseed 1312..10 61114 8.... 
Vanderberg ........ «+ ++ + 10... 1121311 6 
MNO donee sbsecnes Sade OO ae ac f4.06..40. 49 ee 
MEEEED  cocdecnapecs 9211 sn en...... 
ah: sebetehbaaresébede 4.62.6 Pare ae 
MEO occcoccesosees 911 811 8 9 6.. 1 
MD. coscsnegcenay..c¢ 09. th. © BETH os oe Due 
WEEE. bubasausessse. se oo 36 5 ' 00 wae Oss be 
CHS devedccdvocees 9 6 BO Bis os 00 ee 


SECOND 


DAY, APRIL 20. 


The weather was ideal for trap-shooting, and the attendance was 
Some fing shooting 


also a trifle larger than on the previous day. 


was done, and some capital averages were rolled up. 
nine of the participants made 90 per cent. 
with .948, and Powers and Trotter were bunched for the next two 
day was made bv Latshaw, who 
scored 68 straight. All events but the last one were 15-bird events. 
The 20-bird race was the King’s Smokeless Powder Co. event. 


positions, The best run of 











the 


scores: 

Events: 123 5 678 910 
Worthington ...... 15 14 13 14 14 13 15 14 15 
Powers ... ..-15 14.18 16 15 14 14 15 14:17 
Trotter .... .. 1413 14 14 15 13 15 16 14:19 
Mortensen .. 138 14 15 15 12 18 15 15 13:19 
Petersen .- 1314414414 13 15 166 2 15 18 
Garrett . .. 13 13 13 15 14 15 14 13 14:19 
Latshaw . . 14 14 14 18 12:13:15 15 15 17 
Linderman UBMNbN4KNB LG 12 
Hallowell .. 138 1413 13 18 14 13:15 18 19 
Hirshey -. 1115 14 18 12 138 22 12 14 18 
Miller .. . UBBUDMMBUY 
EDGOP “cic cbsedosecye 13 12 13 13 13 13 14 22 15 15 
Fanning ........+++ 11 13 13 11 12 14 18 13 14 18 
MOOT cccccdsosocde 12 13 11 12 12 12 18 12 8 15 
Schroeder ......+.++ 1221311 122121312 915 
DOOD cy odcceycecepes 18 13 18 813 8 10 12 16 
MEBROR obo cccecsass ll 9121410 7 10 12 10 16 
Vanderberg ....... 711 910 10 11 12 10 10 12 
Alexander 15 12 .. 15 18 12 15 13 14 
Evans ....... we 7114..44UBBBL.. 
Wolf ..... errors PB Me 
Hilbery . 96..BRRRMR.. 
Mockett O48 TE: oi Je cugiiee) vate 
Eaton ...... 91413... 12 915 813 16 
BIASES ser vcvdccccce rae op 
Montgomery ...... .. + +. «+» 1310 .. «+ « ss 
Applegate ......... BD ov. WD es, Ee ts -40 be ee 
CRD! Sécasidiconcs oe o0 pe 8 13 91010.... 
Prosser .....:-..--- WIZM.. 81IL1S 9.... 
Organ ...... ansve. 2090. ne..40, Ee an 4. «8 90 
Hulshizer cate, B06. Be oe 0. ae sa Vo. ee 
Malone ........ 60.99.49 ~~ fe ay 





Carrothers ..... 


event. 


was third wit 


Event No. 5 was the Gold Dust powder even 
of the six high guns received a pound of powder. 







nd ao: dp dean ant eth 
Carter, Mann, Woods, Brooks, Kimball and Den shot in but one 
THIRD DAY, APRIL 

In addition to the target programme, there was a live-bird handi- 
cap, so the target events were not well patronized, onl 


five shooters taking part in them. | ’ 
the fine average of .948, Petersen being second, 935, and Fanning 


Events: 123 5 67 8 910 
POWOTE cccccceccces 15 13 15 13 19 15 15 14 14 14 
Petersen ......++++5 14 15 13 14 18 15 141413 15 
Fanning ......+++ 81618481 UWBUM 
DORE iyi ccoccse ... 1812214411174 1416 15 15 
Garrett ...... 12 12 14.13 18 1415 15 12 14 
Linderman . 15 12 15 12 19 13 12 15 12 14 
Worthington MUMBIWUBiM 
Latshaw .... . 161218181712 18134 14 
Mortensen 12 11 13 10 20 12 18 14 12 15 
Hallowell . 1414 10 14.15 13 9121212 

ore . 1813111815131112 913 
Miller . . 910 12 13 16 12 10 14 13 13 
Trotter . 1381212 141511121113 8 
Wolfe . » 12:18 14.1418 .. 2. oe cevse 
Alexander pant he 08 08-04-60 SEU 





BGS. “Sicscvosccees 18 912 


Matson ....ssseee0. 11 9131 


Valley ..secesereeee +s 1 
Clyde sisessvovevees 


Brady '...s:cs.000ee 9 S811. 
Carter, Organ and Sharp shot in but one e 
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GENERAL AVERAGES. 


In the general averages Powers was on to 
was soomaal with .904; Petersen third, .900; 


895, and Mortensen fifth, .886. 
ine been set aside for the five high guns. The averages are cer- 
tainly capital sa for what, is known as the anos class. 

Av. 
923 
904 
900 
895 Hallowell ...... 


* Moore ...i---++ 460 


at. Broke. 
Powers ........400 425 
Garrett .......460 416 
Petersen .......460 414 
Worthington ...460 412 
Mortensen ... +++ 408 
Linderman .....460 404 


LIVE BIRDS. 


The haridicap had nineteen entries, and of this number but 
two, Powers and Latshaw, killed straight. 
Syd, mark. There were four 24s—Duer, 
Fanning. The latter as usual is in evidence when it comes to 

i and as is usual the lost bird is dead out 
k, and this is the 


scoring t number, 
of bounds. Thirty-two yards is a lon this race were 25 


The conditions o' 


mark Fanning usually gets. 





birds, handica: 


rise, $16 entrance, birds included, four moneys, 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 


There was a good strong wind. 
*221210222110011111 


Ye a 1s ig Avs esines oben sanhnrs 
Geo Petersen, 30 
Ed Trotter, 29 


C E Latshaw, 81 


G Hilbery, 27 
C C Evans, 27 
W_J Organ, 27 
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C M Powers, 31 
H C Mortensen, 29 
S Fanning, 32 
Linderman, 28 
G oo. 27 


221022222222222%2221 22 
2220121212111222122121 
2212222222222221212221 


ear. Messrs. Latshaw, 






2122102212222122222122122—24 
22222222222222222221 *2222—24 
221011221222212121222111—23 
veces 022212 

- » «21201122222210*22222120 


0 
1222122122211220211111122—24 
Chan Powers and C. E. Latshaw first, Fanning, Mortensen and 


tials aut Bt yale EMS A cnsostsinseouures 


J F Brady, 27 


consisted of ten 15-target 


Paut R. Lirzxe. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


AT LYNDHURST. 


Lynpuurst, N, J., April 19.—A northwest wind was blowing. 
The weather was cloudy, and then a heav 
were good under ‘the conditions 

The team match resulted 
Mr. A. Doty, they scoring 44 out of 50, while Messrs. Morfey 
and Hopper scored 38. 


* 
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in a victory for &a ot. A. W. Money 


TEAM RACE. 
Trap toore type—Copyright, 1498, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
$814522885822845 
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Sweepstake events were as follows: 
20: 


-0221221121— 9 


Worthington was high A race at 100 targets was shot between Messrs. Money and Mor- 


fey with the result set forth below. The light was bad. 


THE SCORES. 
1211120191111111110111111 
11101111111101101111111111-—- 
1110001111011111110001111—. 
1OLL111101111101111111110— 
0111100011111111111111011 
1201112019011111119111111- 
1011111110111101111000111—19 
1010111010111111111111110—20—83 


BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 

A stiff southwest wind was blowing, 
y won the contest of the fourth 
The score and handicaps, at 50 targets, were as fol- 


Rutherford, N. J., April 20. 
making the shooting hard. 


Capt Money, 8.......ccscsccevecvvers 1211011111110111111111111—23 
011111111110101111111 1111- . 


111 d 
1211111111111011111100111—22 
14111011111111111100101111—22 


1110 ‘ 
1090010111190011911111111—24 
1111101111110111111110111—22 


lilt — 4 
0101101100011010110111101—15 
1101111111111101111111110—22— 
14191901111111011101111110—21 
1101001111111111111001101—19 
1010110001100111101100110—14 
11.10000101011111010010001—13 


H Money, 5 


* Did not finish. 


EAST SIDE GUN CLUB, 

Newark, N. J., April 21.—The birds were a 

wind blew from about 4 o’clock in the Bender- 

live birds, for $26, at 28yds. 
Fessenden trap-puller: 


Trap score type—Copyright, (89%, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
281158415241385892585415225 
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ood lot, and the 
h ; ercy match at 25 
Mr. Shortemeier was referee, 


21, 


Of these, 


in which each The following sweeps were shot, all standin 


The two moneys were divided by the 

Seven birds, two moneys: 

++ +001201201—5 
-021 


at 28yds. except 
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Seven birds, three wmoneres 


- 2200221. 
Leuthauser .......- +++ +1022121—6 
Seven birds, three m 


ies sasspn eee? ‘:0201112—5 
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Van Dyke ..... 


BERGEN COUNTY GUN CLUB. 


Hackensack, N. J., April 23—The shoot was very pleasant 
the shooting as a whole was of high quality. 
club will have a shoot for the cup at least once a month, 
shot for to-day was s 
glass-bottom tankard, with an enameled 

The special event at 35yds. developed some wonderful shooting 
ly good when the distance an 
nto consideration. 


with .928; Garrett 


Each received $5. 


ed for the club. 
target on the front. 


and the scores were exceedin, 
speed of the targets are taken 
system worked very satisfactorily. 


Trotter ...... 
DOO oo ceneunced 460 
Fanning .......460 
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Both shot from the 
Mortensen, Brady and 
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Raymond ...cysdcdtepanshvanassesens tone ie 
COUMEE ciccgcccenschnsteGindectehel (46. 4m Sacks 





WORRER. sii oie cel edavedicchar avert eelrod lee lew 5. 
conte 35yds., both barrels anne: , 
apt Money ....... -2000120020—4 UE Nan caanee nace 0102002120—5 
H Shuaer nseontenacn 1210200020—5 Serene devo cvtedsats 0012121220-—7 
Five pairs: 
Morfey .......65 11 10 11 1110-8 Brewer .........11 10 00 10 11-6 


Capt Money .... 11 0100 1100-5 Raymond ......11 11 01 10 11-8 
April cup, 25 targets, handicap: 









Com, RGAE, Bi. icc kcdtdvessdiosue 0011101111111011111001111 —19 
Morfey, 3 .... 1111011111011111110100010 —18 
Taylor, 4,.... 1101111111011101111111011—214— 25 
Van Dyke, 3 .......0e000: 0111111100111111111101101 —20 
HE Mgmey, 4 ois ci ideverst’ « -111110011111111101011111—21—-3—24 
WO, Bisa vs bve des itiegtedgal - -1100001001101001111111111 —16 
BU, B iar ideas cebecbewwebig 1411110111000111101011110 —18 
Brewer, scratch ..i.6.cisvesccceved 01.11111111111111010111101 —21 
Pera, © obs in kb hacdvbivevetar 0111111101110111111111101—21—2—23 
Reydagee, Vo i7i. dis eve ves tga 1111110010100111100111011 -l7 
Handicaps: 

H Money, 4 ......... sence, I ease eeeacnne ed 0011 
E Taylor, 4 ..... in J. R. Banta. 





Missouri State Shoot Programme. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 22.—The programme of the twenty-first 
annual meeting and tournament of the Missouri State Fish and 
Game Protective Association, which will be held at Kansas City, 
Mo., May 16 to 21, is now ready for distribution, and contains 
much of interest to the trap-shooter, both the targets and live- 
bird, as ample provisions have been made for each. 

The target a is identically the same on each day, con- 
sisting of eight 20-target events, with a uniform entrance fee of 
$2, and $20 added in each event. Target shooting will continue 
five days, commencing Tuesday, May 17, and winding up May 21. 
There will be five moneys in these events, divided So. 26, >», 15 
and 10 per cent. .There will be a handicap placed on what is 
known as the Class A men. These will have to pay 50 cents ad- 
ditional entrance tees in each event. This class will consist of 
the expert, amateur and the trade representative. 

There. is a variety of live-bird events arranged, and there will 
be six days of pigeon shooting. 

The first event will be the State team championship. In this 
event only teams members of the Association will be allowed to 
compete, and no club will be allowed to enter more than one 
team. ‘Teams to consist of four men, 15 birds per man, 60 to a 
team, entrance $20, birds extra. There is $200 teed in this 
event, $100 going to the team that won the model Inet 2 year and the 
other going to the second, third, fourth and fifth teams, divided 

30, 20 and 10. 

Then there will be what is known as the combination event. This 
will be a 25-bird race for the individual State championship and 
the interstate individual championship at the same time. State 
shooters can enter both events, and their one score will count in 
both events. The entrance in this event is $12.50, but any one 
entering for both will have to pay a doubly entry fee, less the 
price of the birds in one event. There are two nice medals to 
compete for, representing the State and interstate championship. 
A State shooter can win both of these, and also share in the divi- 
sion of both purses—that is, always providing he makes a double 
entry. There will be $100 added to this event, $50 to each purse. 
lhe interstate event is only open to shooters who reside west of 
the Mississippi River. On the second, third and fourth days there 
will be three events each day, consisting of two 10 and 9 15-bird 
event. The entrance fee in these events will be at the rate of $1 
per bird, and the added money on the ratio of $2.50 bird. This 
+ be ee shooting, and the purse will be divided 40, 30, 20 and 

er cent. 

_Thursday, the fourth day, the last open contest for the Kansas 
cig Star occur. This is a 25-bird event, and the entrance 
is $25, while there is also $1,000 guaranteed, and all surplus added. 
rhis will also be class shooting, and the purse will be divided 30, 
25, 20, 15 and 10. 

Saturday, the sixth day, the final shoot for the permanent owner- 
ship of the Star cup will take place between all of those who have 
ever won it. At present J. E. Riley and J. A. R. Elliott, of 
Kansas City; Sim Glover, of Rochester, N. Y., and Fred Gilbert, 
of Spirit Lake, Ia., have an interest in it, 

The final event of the tournament will be a 20bird event, en- 
trance $20, and $50. The member of any ie club of Kansas City 
making the lowest score in this event will receive a season base- 
ball ticket, donated by Mr, James Manning, manager of the 
Kansas ed Baseball Club. 

The O. K. Gun Club also offers a gold medal to the shooter of 
Missouri making the highest total score in all the programme live- 
bird events, team race excepted. 

Ten-gauge guns are not barred, but will have to shoot from the 
32yds. mark, 

he annual meeting of the Association will be held at the Mid- 
land Hotel on Tuesday evening, May 17, at 8:30. The officers are 
G. M. Walden, President; erbert Taylor, Vice-President; Ed 
Hickman, Secretary; Geo. Knerr, Treasurer, and Frank S. Casey, 
Corresponding Secretary. . 2 

The tournament will be held at Washington Park, where ex- 
tensive preparations are being made to handle a large crowd. The 
targets will be thrown from magautraps, and two, of these will be 
in use, which will be ample to throw all the. bluerocks required. 
The park is being enlarged so as to permit the use of two sets 
of live-bird traps, both of which will be equipped with the 
underground system of trapping, and from which 3,000 birds can 
be shot in a day, : 

The Midland Hotel will be headquarters, where all can find 
ample accommodations. ee : 

American Shooting Association rules will govern. 

Paut R. Litzxe. 





Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., April 23.—The winners in the badge shoot at 
the regular weekly shoot to-day were George McArthur in Class 
A; E. N. MeCarney and George Zoeller in Class B, and J, ij 
Keed in Class C, vent No. 4 was at 5 pairs of doubles and 10 
singles, while event No. 56 was at 10 walk-ups, 





Events: 12346 Events: 1283 4 5 

Targets: 15 15 252010 | Targets: 15 15 26 20 10 
E Burkhardt ...... 1213 2118 6 DrJ mie iia Ou. 8B 6 
J J Reid.......... 014 213 8 ACODS ..scecccevsee os 1016s, .. 
C ‘Burkhardt ....,. 13 92118 D Kerew ...ss000+. «+ 91810 7 
Swiveller .......... 10111618 7 G McArthur ...... .. 82013 8 
TRIBE ‘oc cesssonede 11... 2%.... H Kirkover....... .... 2118 8 
R Hebard ......... 9.. 1918 7 U Storey .....6.05.s 6 ID .. 
] O’Brien .......-. 9+. 19 .. T Norris seccsegeseee ve! ce BB ve os 
G Zoeller .....++.- 10 11 2216... N McCarney ...... .. .. 1916.. 


There was a special match also shot between E. C. Burkhardt 
and George P. McArthur, 25 targets each. Score: Burkhardt 23, 
McArthur 20, Avupvuzon. 


Hingham Gun Club. 


Hinepam, Mass.—At the all-day shoot of the Hingham Gun Club, 
held to-day, about 4,500 targets were thrown. Shooting began at 
10 o'clock. Boston, Worcester, Weymouth, Rockland and Lynn 
were represented, This was the opening shoot on the new 

rounds on Main street. The main event was No, 5. With the 
andicaps, the mending of the leaders for the division of the purse 
in this event was: Allison, 8, 100; Herbert, 3, 99; Spalding, 8, 








Henderson, 8, Martin, 9, 98; Jones, 6, 97. 

Events; 1284667 Events: 12346567 
Targets: 10 10 16 1010015 ‘argets: 10 16 10 100 15 10 
Winn .. «10 8.. 88214 9 Gordon ..... Silke s.- 7 
Puck .. . 10'813 98812 8 S ing . vs + 44 89014 8 
ones .. .. 101014 99814 9 é Dapee cs tek 
follis ...++- * es eu ; SPO vaeseees ee S35 tas ve 4 
Henderson .. mopedebe olait> on 40 
Howe ....--- 91018 987 12 OGG sich dyn oabe. WO aDi se Tee 0c 
Herbert ..... 91014 996... 10 Hooker ;.........- 86412 7 
Rounds ..:.. 96+ Uh es ics oo oe Alligom wives oe oe vee HH. 8 
Cole ccscccvees 0 Ores bs cee. 8 MMEUM coseee 0, ce. 0m 06 BO. 7 
Dickey «..--- 81012 891.15 9 FOX secsevtee oe ee ce ce eee 7 
Hardy ....-- 8 811 98814 8 Loring «010 ee ce ee ce ee ee 7 
Smith .....-. 87... 87%. 





 B. Leroy Woodard, Campbells, Mass., has been doing some 
good work recently with his Remington and U. M..C.. shells, 

e making a few Clean scores at Worcester on April 15 in the 
wind re rain, and being the only one to break 10 straight in the 
team shoot. : 
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The Grand American Handicap, 


New York, April 21—Editor Forest and Stream: It /seems some- 
what unfortunate that so successful a shoot as the recent Grand 
American Handicap should have given rise to such an amount of 
hostile criticism as has been poured upon it and its promoters, 
the Interstate Association, by certain daily papers published in 
Western circles, Having been closely identified with the man- 
agement of the last three Grand American Handicaps, I feel 
personally interested in having these attacks, and the misunder 
standings that gave birth to them, ventilated as thoroughly as the 
columns of the cporting press will admit, with a view to relegate 
them to the position they ought to occupy in the history of the 
greatest live-bird event in the world. eT 

While it is perfectly true that the Interstate Association is a cor- 
poration composed entirely of manufacturers of and dealers in 
sporting goods, it is also perfectly true that this Association was 
not formed to cater to any one section nor to individuals. The 
purpose for which it was organized was the encouragement of 
trap-shooting, with the idea of increasing the consumption of the 
various articles manufactured and dealt in by the firms forming 
the Association. There is nothing quixotic or disinterested about 
its methods. Everything it does, or has done in the past, has been 
devised with that one end in view. The selection of the Southern 
and the New England States as the scene for its circuit of target 
tournaments in the last three years has been made solely with a 
view to fostering a spirit of aes Se those sections where 
the sport had little more than a mere foothold. That was business. 

It was business too which prompted the Interstate Association to 
retain the Grand American Handicap in its list of fixtures, From 
a very small beginning in 1893, the Grand American Handicap has 
grown to be something more than an experiment. It has: been a 
record-breaker during the past three years. In 1896 it broke all pre- 
vious records, and since then has kept on eclipsing its own 
records, until in this year it reached a mark scarcel reamed of 
before—207 entries, with 197 actual contestants! fter quoting 
the above figures it almost seems superfluous to say anything more 
in the way of explaining the action of the Interstate Association. 
It needs nothing in the way of a defense. Results show that its 
policy has been approved of by the shooters of the country. It 
seems, however, that there is still some misunderstanding as to the 
rights of the Interstate Association and the rights of the shooting 
public respectively in this great annual live-bird tournament. 

First, it is made to appear that (judging from the above- 
mentioned daily newspaper reports) the shooters of the West look 
upon it as a right belonging to them, that the Interstate Associa- 
tion should hold its Grand American Handicap next year at some 
point in the West; Chicago, for instance. This I look upon as a 
slur cast upon Western shooters by some hungry space writer, 
who has grasped at an expressed wish and magnified it into a 
declaration of right. My reasons for so thinking are the interviews 
I have had with visitors from Western points both during the 
Grand American Handicap and at tournaments held since the date 
of the great shoot. 

Next, as I have said before, the Interstate Association is in the 
business not for its health, but for profit. It cannot, therefore, with 
any degree of wisdom go beyond its means, and the advertising 
obtained through the medium of the Grand American Handicap 
is bought at a good price. While the Grand American Handicap 
has now grown into an event of national importance among 
trap-shooters, it is still a private enterprise, and as such it is 
likely to remain. Such being the case, the Interstate Association 
names date and place, and draws up a programme which it carries 
out faithfully to the best of its ability, being governed by the time 
limit of three days for its tournament. This year, to accommodate 
the shooters in the tie for first place, it violated its rule and ran 
over into a fourth day. 

e selection of locality is the most important point of all. 
Learning by bitter experience in the years of 1895 and 1896 that 
it. was necessary to make more than ordinary preparations for the 
comfort of the shooters, the Interstate Association is never likely 
to take the Grand American Handicap to any place where 200 shoot- 
ers cannot be accommodated with comfort to themselves, whether 
the elements are propitious or not. Being a fixture that falls 
due in the springtime, when the weather is fickle, shelter from 
the storms that may come is a sine qua non when it comes to 
choosing the scene for the Grand American Handicap.. Having 
been present as a newspaper man at all the meetings of the In- 
terstate Association when the choice of grounds was under dis- 
cussion, I think I may state without fear of divulging any State 
secrets that this point had more to do with the selection of the 
gene than anything else. The comparative inaccessibility of 

kwood Park was more than counterbalanced by the ample ac- 
commodation furnished for the shooters, and by the perfect equip- 
ment of the grounds. The question of East or West, North or 
South, never appeared in the discussion on location. To get 
the shooters to the grounds; to house them well and comfortably; 
and to carry out its programme to a successful conclusion, have 
always been the aim of the Interstate Association. That, again, is 
business. 

As to the programme and the division of the moneys, it seems 
very strange that we should*not have heard something of that 
prior to the conclusion (and the successful conclusion toa) of the 
sixth annual Grand American Handicap. The division of moneys 
in this event has always been “high guns, not class shooting.” 
It would be tiresome to count the number of times that phrase was 
repeated in the programme for the event of 1898. Anybody who 
read the Popes with aay degree of care must have seen and 
noted that “high guns” would win the money in every event, not 
in_ the Grand American Handicap alone. 

In 1896 there was no disapproval of this method of dividing the 
purse, but in that year there was not a single straight score. The 
eight 24s and the thirteen 23s divided the purse. The 22s got noth- 


ing. 

% 1897 there was still no expression _of dissent in regard to 
the division of the purse. In that year Hon. T, A. Marshall won 
first money, $500, as the result of his 25 straight, which was the 
only one made. The weather was wild and stormy, and the 
birds were exeeodingty good, hence the three-miss men got into 
mower. The 24s each drew down $188.45, the 23s received $99.50, and 
the 22s got $19.55 apiece. : : 

Then came this year’s event, with good birds, a first class lot, 
but with little or no wind to help them. The result was nine 25s 
and twenty-two 24s. Each of the 25s drew down $412.60, while the 
24s got 85 each. The 23s = nothing. Still thirty-one men 
out of the 207 entries got into the money, being a proportion of a 
little more than one out of every six entries. If anybody has one 
of the programmes for the Grand American Handicap lying on his 
desk let him turn to it, and he will find that the Association, in 
figuring out the monste in the purse, had calculated up to 170 
entries, making two additional moneys for every ten entries above 
sixty; pretty close figuring, I take it. At the time of drawing up 
the programme, it was thought to be scarcely worth while to figure 
on more than 170 entries, so the  oowsen was made that in case 
there were more than 170 entries, all money in the purse in excess 
of $4,250-—that is, 170 entries at $25 each—should go to form a fund 
to be divided equally among the ten high guns. This was thought 
by some to be wrong, but did any one, save the most sanguine, 
expect that there would be an addition of thirty-seven entries to the 
number figured upon? This gave a sum of slightly over $80 to 
each of the ten high guns, the total purse, forfeits and post entries 
included, amounting to $5, . } 

Suppose, however, that the Interstate Association had embraced 
at of 200 entries in its figures, continuing its proportion of an 
additional two moneys for every ten entries over and above the 
sixty entries required to fill the guarantee of $1,500. This would 
have raised the total number of moneys from twenty-five to Ctety. 
one. But there were just nine 25s and twenty-two 24s, or exactly 
thirty-one shooters in for money in those two classes alone! e 
werw.fve 23s 
they 

Again, much stress has been laid upon the fact that the 25s each 
received $412.60, while the 24s, with one kill less, only received 
$61.85 each. This it was pointed out was a discr cy that was 
absurd, and not warranted by the score of only a solitary kill more 
to the straight man’s credit. But suppose that the nine straight 
scores had shot out for the money as well as the cup. Fulford’s 
48 straight and Loomis’ 47 straight would have netted them $600 
and $500 respectively, while Junius Davis (Jim Jones) would have 
received $400 for his 38 straight. How about the proportion there? 
Loomis: killed 9 birds more than Jim Tones. 

Continuing this analysis, go on and figure out what would have 
happened had the twenty-two 24s shot out for place and money. 
Six of the 24s would have beén shut out, while the last nine men on 
the list of those in for money would have received only $55 apiece. 
Ajso Elliott and Wagner, the two men in the straights who fell 
out in the first round of the ties, would have divided onlv 138 per 
cent. of the surplus, while the high man in the 24s would have 
taken 5% per cent. of the surplus. Not much difference there 
after all, is there? 

It is rather interesting to note that the stress is laid chiefiv on 
the fact that a man scoring 92 per cent., or 23 out of 26, did not 
get into the money. Such a score, while certainly a good one, 
is good only relatively as it were. There were thirty-one shooters 

19T who made scores better than 92 per cent.; and nine 


would not have received very much apiece, would 


ont of 

-# the thirty-one made 100 cent.! As a matter of f it is onl 
tan te ae ey that had there been a gale of <x con an ore 
vailed in 1897, the majority of those 28s would have been com- 


paratively just as far out of the money as torr were under the 

existing circumstances. While this may not be true in every 

instance, yet the argument is good as a whole. 

Knowing as I do the value of space in the trap columns of a 

sportsmen’s journal, | must plead the exigencies of the case as 
my excuse for trespassing so boldly upon the same. 

Epwarp Banks, 
Sec’y The American E. C. & Schultze Powder Co., Ltd. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
EMERALD GUN CLUB. 
Brooklyn, April 19.—The Emerald Gun Club held its monthly 


club shoot to-day. The event was at 10 birds, point system. The 
scores: 





E Weiss, 25........ 1002222°*2— C Stuetzle, 25...... 001°110201— 5 
Dr O'Connell, 29. ..122222°202— 8 Jennings, 28........ 2220222002—- 7 
Dr G Hudson, 29. ..222222222— 9 G Greiff, 29....... ,21111111*1— 9 
*G Kitching, 28....1222221222—10 B Amend, 25...... 1111102212— 9 
H Fessenden, 28....122°221022— 8 R Regan, 25....... 0121201102— 7 
E Vroome, 29...... 21121°2112— 9 G Breit, 26........ 1221001212— 8 
CW Billings, 28. .2201220°20— 6 *Aured, 28......... 2200°00212— 5 
] Woeful, 25....... 2112222002 8 W Catton, 28......2111210121— 9 
NV Joerger, 28...... *112112222— 9 Dr Ruyle, 25.......22212112%1— 9 
Dr Richter, 25..... 0022021221-- 7. J Moore, 28. . 10021°112*— 6 
E Clark, 29......0. 2112120212— 9 © Brown, 25 2210021222— & 
W Sands, 28........22°0222020-— 6 Smith, 28........... 000012*200— 3 
Dr Nesmer, 29..... 2222°22221— 9 Rathgen, 25........ **10112021— 6 
*U Bender, 28...... 0102111110— 7 T Coady, 25........ 1111101020— 7 
T Short, 28......... 2020222211-- 8 G Hillers, 28...... 2111120002— 7 
F Place, 28........+ 2120110211 8 *C Weigger, 28... .01002*2120— 5 


*Guest 
Cc. W. Bri nes. 
NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 

Woodlawn, April 23.—The bi-monthly live-bird shoot of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club was held at Woodlawn to-day, and it was 
fairly well attended. The birds were a good lot, and also the 
ae was good. Close scores were the rule. The grounds 
are in first-class condition. The addition to the house has been 
completed, and we will now be glad to have any of our friends 
to come and see us, and we will not feel ashamed of our grounds. 
The special cup shot for yesterday is to be contested for in live- 
birds shoots for the remainder of the season. The cup will be a 
beauty. Distance handicap and point allowance will be given in 
this contest. 

Clay-bird shooting next Saturday. 






Club shoot: 
Class A. 
DP A Dhamageey BBis.csccéscievnsdidvesd 2122220222— 9 2110012—5 
pp Be een See eee 1121211110— 9 22111024 
ER Rae 02219°22222— 8 22220226 
Ce PO. Th ch ecosevevnap sos ddvdted 222' 8 2222220—6 
. Class B. 
P E George, 28 . -2221222121—10 21021025 
J] N Meyer, 28 . -1112202121—10 2221211—7 
S B Toplitz, 2 . 000 9 1011°00—3 
A Eddy, 29 .. -121121°2222—-10 i... ss 
Se Ry GF vo nnnnccecdkubhtssonbwntees Sontevese 11022126 


Match race, 10 birds: C. M. Meyer 10, F. A. Thompson 8. 

oxee, 5 birds; C. Furgueson 5, C. M. Meyer 4, J. N. Meyer 3, 
F. A. Thompson 6, Tos 3. 

Sweep, 6 birds: C. M. Meyer 5, J. N. Meyer 4, F. A. Thompson 
4, Toplitz 4. E.G Frost, Sec’y. 


BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 

April 23.—The shoot. of the Brooklyn Gun Club, held on its 
grounds to-day, was well attended, and the moments from the 
time the first gun was fired till the last were busily occupied 
with competition of some kind. Mr. Banks refused to enter in 
any of the ae, shooting for birds only, thus giving the 
poorer shots a showing in the top of the scale. In the two mer- 
chandise events, however, they being handicap events in which 
the competitors received a fair allowance of misses as_ breaks, 
he joined in the competiton, he being scratch man, a hopeless 
position in an event of that kind. 

Beveridge won handsomely in the gold button event with a 
straight score, the =. one of the event. Wright won in the 

un case event. The Troisdorf cup event was won by Waters. 
Several more contests are necessary before the absolute winner 
is determined. / 

No, 9 was a fast event between Banks and Swan, each shooting 
his Winchester with the full six loads. Their quickness and pre- 
cision were extraordinary, there being smashed targets in the air 
close to each other while they were shooting. Their performance 
was heartily applauded. 

The weather was pleasant, there being no wind until about 4 
o'clock, when a gentle 5 o’clock wind sprung up. 

The contest for the gold cuff buttons resulted as follows: 
Banks, 5&...... 111111111101111—14 Waters, 3..... 101110101111101—11 
Beveridge, 1..111111111111111—15 Remsen, 1..... 111111111011111—14 


Swan, 2....... 111111101111111—14 Wright, 3..... 100111111111011—12 
The contest for the gun case resulted as follows: 
EN Ncthvaslelegpers tele Vbonesacenennth scned 111111110111101 —13 
Beveridge, ° 010011111111111 —12 
WOM, Bocccoecs 111110111001101 —ll 
Remsen, 1...... 111111101111111-—-14—1—15 
Waters, 3 111000011101111 —10 
WEEE, © ocvevecss» 111011101110111—12—3—15 
Dr Smith, 3 





110111111101010 —ll 


The Troisdorf gun event, at 25 targets, handicap allowance, re- 
sulted as follows: 





Banks, birds .........0.seeeeeeveee 1311901111110111111100111 —21 
Beveridge, 3 .......seseecees »« ¢ ODN1111119119111119111111—-24—3—25, 
ORE, Doce sc ccccuecesvovesves » ++ ©1012111001011101100111111 —19 
WR, G, vcictecevevescenteceteved 1111111101110111001111111—21—6—25 
NES osdedecednceds ddivecee 1111101011110110111011011 —19 
POE, 3 wcegcseyssincesss eogeas gas 1010101011111101101111101—18-——7—25 
BAL © ons ansovacecsanes dbinates 1111101011111111011111111—22—3—25 


PULSE, epden'en.chnhoened lees Ole 1011110111111010101110111—19—7—25 
First ties: 


Beveridge, 3 . - -1110111110110011111111111-—-21—-3—25 









Waters, 6 . - -1201111110111111111101011—21—6—25 
Adams, 7 . - -1111000111111101110110011—-18—7—25 
Remsen, 3 . - -1001001111111101111111111—24—3—25 
SES F- onndcne chesshebege soted 0110001100101101111111110 —16 
Second ties: 
ML: UE wsacccandséducineh obbeaden 1111111111101111111001110—21—6—25 
Adams, 7 . 1001000111100110100110110—13—7—20 
Remsen, 3 0111110111110011111111111—21—3—2%4 
Events: 12346678910 ne 
Targets: 25 10 15 10 15.25 25 
Pes. J cctendsessoaehetenanat 2410181012 21 .. .. 21144..416 
23 818 61121 2121.. 11 .. 1616 


18 911 91819... ..2114..1218 
913 9 14.24 21... .. 15... 1818 
7 6 810181218........2 
OD 6¢. ce-mmted ee, de 0b 
Sb at, ee oe cae 0 56 Ee wee ob 
ote S12 BH .. BH. 
vovibgaaveuls 060esR MUbOMoe wc hEBeen PD ORs. pvcenceb casey 
No. 6 was the cup event; Nos. 7 and 8 were the ties; Nos. 11 
and 12 were at 10 doubles. 


NEW YORK GERMAN GUN CLUB. 


Brooklyn, April 20.—The monthly live-bird shoot of. the New 
York German Gun Club took prone to-day in a arong wind, which 













blew straightaway from the shooters. All stood at 28yds. 
Wellbrock . 222222222210 od 
Schlicht ©221112122— 9 
Meyer .. 0201121111— 8 
Dr Hudson 2020222202— 7 
H Leopold 0010112111— 7 
B Koenig 0121012— 7 
H Ochl .... 2011221100— 7 
Fred Sauter ....... 0102101101— 6 


EMERALD GUN CLUB. 


April 19.—The monthly live-bird shoot of the Emerald Gun Club 
was held under unfavorable weather conditions, a rain storm 
prevailing. The wind blew in the faces of the shooters. Kitching 
was a guest; he was the only one to make a straight score. The 
contest was at 10 birds. 


_ 7 i 3 
Gee ne 79°8s stabeeas 9 E J Clarke 


oF tae s 9 

Dr Hudson ........2111290122— 9 Dr Nesmer ....... ‘pam 6 

E A Vroome ..... 1112112012— 9 Dr O'Connell ...... . 
Twenty-eight yards, 7 points: 

BP Velettllte hols ktiertnrcerccce hs 





Twenty-eight yards, 6 ints: 
Wm Joergen........ 2110112112— 9 GB Hillers . 





Wm Canton -2210121111— 9 G W Billings 2022010020— 6 
Thos Short . -2)11112202— 8 H_Moore .. 1001201102— 6 
FW Place ......... 2201210122— 8 Sands .........4 
Twenty-eight yards, 6 points: 
‘Amend .0...2-s42 Thoni12— 9 W J Amend ....... 2290002000— 3 
J H Jennings ...... 2010110222— 7 
Twenty-five yards, 6 points: 
J Woelfel ........+% 1011011112— 8 J Rathjen .......... 1020102102— 6 
O H Brown ....... 1021012112— 8 E O Weiss ......... 0011022011— 6 
Dr Richter ........ 2010210112— 7 C Stuetzle .......... 0101001201— 5 
I tosccemenae 010210112— 7 
Twenty-five yards, 5% points: 
DOG ID aids Cede Si buaidn ahhh odcscccdendessoveawecepebe 2112211102— 9 
Twenty-five yards, 4% points: 
G KB Breit .....00608 2101 —8 T F Codey ........ 0122022022— 7 
Guests, 28yds.: 
G Kitching ........ 222222222210 C Wigger .......... 01002— 5 
U F Bender ....... 1201002212— 7 J J Alfred ......... ol— 5 


WEEK’S GRIST. 

Curcaco, Iil., April 21.—In the grist for the ensuing week I 
observe the challenge of Monsgr. ward Bingham by Mr. W. D. 
Stannard, for the Cook spenty Teague E. C. cup, lately won 
by Mr. Bingham from Mr. A. C. Paterson. This comes off 
Tuesday at 11:30, and the schedule laid down by Mr. Bingham 
includes 20 targets, unknown angles, 25 expert rules, 25 reverse 
pulls, and 15 pairs—pretty near the gamut of the traps. 

On Tuesday next, at 2 P. M. pril 26, Messrs. Eljiott and 
Gilbert meet for their last match for the Star cup. It would 
please the spectators if these two should get as hard a day for 
shooting as Gilbert and Parmelee met. I have seen some com- 
ment on the “low scores” made that day. Really the scores were 
not low at all, but very good ones. It was not a case of pop- 
ups, that was all. 

On Friday next Mr. Paterson will meet Mr. V. L. Cunyngham, 
who challenges for the Chicago live-bird challenge trophy, won by 
Mr. Paterson in the open event. This challenge was received 
too late for publication in last week’s Forest anp Stream, 
Mr. Paterson at a late hour determining to select Mr. Cunyng- 
ham in preference to Mr. Shepard or Mr. Amberg, as seemed 
his privilege under the rather loose rule governing on this point. 
The match will be at Watson's, of course, and will be shot at 2 
P. . Thus we shall not be altogether given up to ennui at 
the center of the West for the next few days. 


CINCINNATI GUN CLUB. 


Cincinnati is just a shade ahead of all the American Monte 
Carlo joint stoc comganite with its shares at $5 each and $525 
paid on one night. a ae addell is top hustler there, 
and as chairman of the committee on site is ready to report 
on a location for the élaborate grounds. It is trusted ‘that this 
club will be one of the great ones of the country, and will make 
much and honorable history. 


BUTTE AND ANACONDA. 


It was always one of the wonders to me to see trap-shooting 
attain such a hold as it has out in the mountain countries 
of the ‘West, where one would think the attention of shooters 
would fall upon other things. Yet at many mountain cities 
of the West the sport is followed keenly, Out in Montana the two 
sturdy cities of Butte and Anaconda have begun their season’s 
friendl argument at the traps. The medal shoots of the Butte 
Gun Club have also begun, in the last one the meda] being won 
by Christianson, captain of the club, with 24 out of 25, a very 
ood score under the wind and rain, which made the sport 
Sifcult and unpleasant. Butte Gun Club is getting ready for 
the big State shoot, May 20-21-22. An addition has been built 
to the club house, the puller’s stand has been raised to the second 
story, and the grounds have been leveled off in good shape. The 
distances are pretty long between towns out in Montana, but 
the State event has not yet failed of being a full suécess, and 
will no doubt be a repetition of such success this time. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS TROPHY. 


Mr. L. C. Huckins, of Kewanee, Ill, one of the 24s at the 
Grand American fiandicne, was on last Tuesday presented with 
the season championship live-bird/ trophy of the Western Illinois 
Trap-Shooters’ League, to which he is entitled by reason of totals 
in all the different live-bird shoots of that body during the season 


just closed. 
CREAM CITY CRACKS. 


On Monday of this week the members of the Wisconsin Gun 
Club, of Mil made the plowing scores: Schmidt 18, 
Heiden 13, Bush ih Himmelstein 12, Paul 16, Worth 11, Horlick 8, 
S. Meyer 8, E. Heiden 7. 

O. K., OF K. C. 


At the last monthly medal shoot of the O. K. m Club, of 
Kansas City, Gottlieb and Cockrell tied on 15 live ds agaight 
for the trophy. Tom Graham shot as a guest of the club re: 

110: 1122100—12 








LED cpecnsctsodbeazead 


221 j1 
M Cockrell ......... prdeccecss 391222223 15 
Cc SEE ecececdcnechbes 2249022122—14 
Ed A_ Hickman 10 
Tom Gr 15 
BE EIU «0cce0sveccbveyeeswebedtecpueccssvevevecene 18 
D Sweet .. 
Chris Gottlieb ......:c:ccccecseeseecseeevevveves sRRceLapMmaeeaes 15 
F Berkey . 13 
J W. Bramhall 10 
tte = 
incoln . — 
Stlingbloke . 101122010210202—10 
Dr Plaucke 


OUT. 

The twenty-first annual tournament of the Missouri State Game 
and Fish Protective Association are out, and they are beauties, 
as befits the coming-of-age party of this strong shooting body. 
May 16-21, and don’t forget it. E. Hoven. 

1306 Boyce BuiipineG, Chicago. 





Curicaco, April 23.—The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held its 
regular weet contest for medals to-day on the club grounds, 
corner Vincennes avenue and Seventy-ninth street. The attend- 
ance was light, owing possibly to the fact that many of its mem- 
bers are away from the city snipe shooting. The shooting was 
hard, owing to the overcast sky and the strong wind, which blew 
from a left quarter toward the traps. Large scores were infre- 
quent during the day, The following are scores in the practice 
event preparatory to the medal contest: 
W D Stannard 


Goragee ..csccsecsess eee  aslakladdccd **SgpLOvooLLLoooLOLTTAT AOL 14 

Berichte thliceasee ‘'1011101161011010100111101—16 
No. 2, known traps, reverse pull: ) 

Fish Seannard sacesseerechannetinaacticah «++ +641011001001100111111—13 

The following are detailed — in the medal contest classified: 

ss A. 
FA Stack Rubadaeueseobeve coseeeenee soe op i AaMaMeR ELE aORRES Oo 
MEEEE csnesesyscseon osbpiaes «eee A000011110110011111111111— 

oeneee 111101111111111—23 

pedal -0001000000100100100000100— 5 

Ooecocvecescocenss esevvecs eeoeee 011101111101—19 


Class B. 

+ «++ 0110110111111110101111100—18 
eeeeeeee oML2291001191101011110111—20 
lass C, 











Motion .......s0.00eees eee eeeneeeeeee eee OLOLLO0IIII11110111101111—19 

W —19 
« » -1100110901111111010111110—20 

Evans ...cicccecccsccescssescees eee eee eee MOOTTTITII119110011111110— 


Goodrich wins Class A; Von 


gwerke wins Class B; Capt. 
Evans wins Class C. A. 


C. Parerson. 





Missoula Rod and Gun Club, 


Missoura, Mont., April ara following scores were made to- 
day at known traps, angles: 


Events: 1234 Events: 123 4 
oe 25 10 10 10 : 32% 
Ww hae Cewek Ey oo oe T T McLeod........51717 7 7 
BP gewee..:--:-- BS ae : e we HPT %*%% 
k E Slows r3.....20- 2021 6 7 POW. Geamaw. 















5t. Louis Tournament, 





Graham eee ereovessccceecn r 
Sr Loot, Mo, 4 = i ieuite Bow Be BSCS ETN 
7 ours, Mo., April 21.—The closin of the three days’ shoot umpter 21015 911 150 106 © ‘706 y 
here yeahs eg Pell 21. —Th flosing oft spines days’ shoot Sumpt i614 359 108 “ME Comay, 98... ‘PETIBI 929900908 TIO 10 sey—17 
ing unusual. There were no new records nor any old ones broken Beck ......: 1611141512 150 193 -686 141 811444e5a5g 812°51 
neither in regard to the skill displayed nor in the way of attend. Pender ast UN41615 150 3198 -680 LT AR HA, CSURAHA TRA 
ante. ere were plenty of visitors here, but for some reason enharth 912131914 150 93 = 620. «EE Backer, 30,....., S222 % : Ys 201 af 02 20 0 —iM4 
that is inexplicable the Loonie failed to turn out; that is, if you Nold ..,,.: 471518 5 150 8 =. 566 
except the old guard who are always on hand yYno more of Miss King 6 3 1317 6 150 70.466 1248522195145 53295 
the hoine shooters tutned out is 2 mystery, as the programme Kling .. t 16 45 17 80 66 = .802 FINN TORKST HS oe 
cettainly a most liberal one, from which all trade repre Knowlton 8141916 115 8.7m, Frank, 80........,, MUFF 029%9090 ‘4 03 —B 
Sehtatives were barred and none but those whom we designate Erhardt 1 10 i Dit 100 7 ‘2m 5428854148444 
amateurs could Participate. With $300 added and 2cent targets AVIS .... o$0' Se $0 So se SE MO va ns 35 25 -Tl4 AAPAK, Fete 
this should have Been well re resented. St. wis can boast of Montgomery - 11 16 11 13 30 on weal 85 60 -705 L D Cabbanna, 299 0*20 1% Torta 
at least a dozen gun clubs, ond et, all told, scarcely that number EO 9 0S tn ks 6dos bu docde's i 3 1017 91615 -° 19H 9 = 700 Etat aoe ee —- 
of local shooters articipated. There is more than enough ma MOPENOE os iescicceccscee, QiL13 13131815 — 135 93 688 S444211 5481885 23 
tetidl here to make 4 good, big tournament without assistance Cockrell ++ 0191316 79. 1 7.666 VR HSS gt 
for the outside Shooters; but this will Never be, unless all pull McFadden "te te ee oe oe 1620 7 43-61 J P Cabbanna, 28....3 99 20033209 ab 2220 —1 
together, and only by such an effort can St. uis regain its Collins ...."' ** an e+ oe 5. 6 21 16 65 43.661 
former prestige as a shooting center. Let us hope that this may Burrows 1.))))"""77"""*** = 13.13 101416 .. 100 66 = .660 Harness si siasigs 
occur ere long, and that the next time a tournament is held here BY wreeedeeees 1912 8 9 4 1215 ., 130 83 -653 Connor, 28 Weert KP SepeAtwrs 
all the locals will turn out and thereby assist in making such faylor ...05..; to 88 be oe 14 18 .. 60 39 -650 EN Bore ceneee, VF21F sage 19100 Is: 
ventures the success they deserve to be. perguson trees * 50 46 00 66 00 oe IB 45 29644 281232294248 211 
MD <edéeceec © 08 a6 ce co 
VISITORS. Se oo bh then 2 ‘Son Dodge, $1 Sore LiAgAserr 
Here are the names of those who were present: H. E. Bone- OMA veeeeecesees +7, 1010 813.1810 115 66 = .573 eo aoe eT eae a 
prake El Reno, Oki. ; POG Frank egler and Wm. Ellis. cgler Neeesedincoa sum .. soc" = 2 560 24529591138 1581 
‘on ashyille, Tenn: F. : iehl, ton, : G. EL Cros TS EE ee th tee 2 Oo % : 
O'Fallon, Tl.; Wm. Mont ‘omery wae lil: F, N. Cockrel Bey: LONES. es essceee , 8 699 8ib 9 135 na “ate Comrades, 29........, OTTO SO TTEESS — & 
ity, Mo.; W. M. Bates, f° 0. Diemer and T. E. Pratt, Palmyra, Schmidt ....5/2) we ee ae * 50 22 -440 
0; G. C Beck and E. H. tipp, Indiana iolis; Ind.; H. y’ Skinney ..... 0... add dé °° oe 3: 13 * te. thrersee - 
Sconce, Sidell, In; Tom Graham, osedale, Mich.; G, W.._ Clay, SONGS ssapanvveess - 1115 18 w 10 14 19 13 Mi i féTerqT 
Austerlitz, Ri ered, nies and d: W. Beall, Alton; Ill; Elmer iss King, 27......, 1002029018 war 
Pperson, Kokomo, Ind.; Lou rhardt, Atchison, Kan.; John J. , i c 
— ter, Hot springs, Ark.; John Parker, Detroit, Mich. ; & THIRD DAY, APRIE 20. rarer Tr et 
rapahoe "ha, ee Neb.s Kewans Tiny ted Bochner, This was live-bird day, and the only event was a 25-bird handi-  Baggerman, 9s,,.,,, 20* 1210100 — 5» 
§rapaho Olda.? JL "Winston Washington, ‘ind.: Dr Knowl cab. vith 34 entries and oa gne set of ‘tatte e realy pe Ses 
, oe @e. ae. , A _ "9 set. Ow!- Seen that it wou require all the time to finis this event. e 
Chicage iy ork - G. Sergeant, Joplin, Mo.; W. 'F, De Wolf, qcather was bright and clear, but there was @ high wind vloving Fort Smith Gun Club, 
» Til, wagonally across the grounds, and it made what wou ave been - 
GENERAL AVERAGES. only an ‘ordinary lot of birds extreme! hard ones. At times Fort Sirn, Ark., April 16.—The week] ’, 
Here there was $45 Set aside for average money, to be divided some were as swift as ever left the trap. Among these Boehner Smith Gun Club took place at the Fair groune to athe Quire 
30. Re ots, five high guns on the olf Percentage system of got one that was beyond comparison. These, as is usually the  @ large crowd nily..” gttendance, and everythin passed off smooth. 
30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. This was won by Sergeant, Tripp, case, invariably escaped. Si ly and Pleasantly. f Bryan Snyder, ‘of risco; J. Stai- 
Apperson, Connor and Graham in the order named. Fifteen shot The conditions of this event were $15, birds included, five mon- ford, o Texas, and W. T. coples, of Shawnee, were Suests of 
in all the target events scheduled for the two days, and finished The [lass shooting, with a very handsome charm for the winner, the club gather with Dr. Waterbury, of New York, who is 
as shown: he race was close enough to be exciting all the way through, and visiting Dr, “ f The visitors were very much pleased with 
Reeeenes 300 262 gry Sumter 300 39274 was finally won by Dr. Starkloff, a local shooter, who scored the gun club and Fort Smith in general, and expressed their 
rise ae 7 = =. 3 ane teeeees ‘ t 360 the only straight, ‘The win proved to be & popular one, as the intention to Stop Over on their return trip and try it again, 
Aptirens” 300 249 830 Sceunce 777" 300 ok ho Joctor is one of the mist enthusiastic of local shooters, always Matthews is Strolling along at about a 92 per cent, gait, and 
on 300. 248 82.2 Pend e spnteses 300 354 (9.9 et tt. liberally to anything that will advance the shooting threatens to make it warm Or any one who has championshi 
Geakems 72..7°"aes 239 «agg Eendergas ‘mot 74.3 interest of is city. As is frequently the case, it is asserted by aspirations, rae 
Elli oe "300 238 79;] Spe = ett aee 221 73.2 some that the Doctor was fortunate in drawin easy birds; but ort Smith should be able to send a warm delegation to the 
‘founes””: fee = a op Wa ciel = 2 72.2 this can probably be attributed to the excellent time he was shoot- tate shoot, which takes place at Little: Rock July oe 27 and 23. 
Ch sevens 235 BY Stee eee tees D 189 63.0 28 in, and at, all times using the best of judgment. To one Tr Atartwell is a new shooter in the club, ‘but’ the wa he 
4 ttteeeees 00 8. : 3 3 ; familiar with the sport it is well known that the best of birds handles a fs and says “pull” makes one think of E. Dp. "Ful 
as you choose, “i! be Junction City, Kan,, or Peru, Ind., just good time. The ge use “Doctors nel “ennai, oad jhe ‘this his the. “dacid® of "R04 ajsries® Handicap ‘fame~or ‘Rolla statics, 
FIRST DAY, APRIL 18. win és all the more creditable. Then too he is no novice at the The absence of M 
considered, Sergeant’s 92 per cent, sony, aad 3 


Ly erzthing 












2 . being out of 
to-day at town ona fishing trip, Wat Webber Says he is going to chal! 
: ‘ J a any time. Shooting from the scratch mark as h did, it im for the cham ionship of th — 
eee’ ae Tyoting, ~* being easily Stet, a. me ae could nothing but pluck and skill that won the a he him. That he ill would better et iis “shooting cloies°o® #8 he Wenn S 
ape $60, Ellin er th with Bane secon Pn 513, ree third possesses these most essential qualities he has over and again c Payne says fe is getting tired of being “choosed” last. 
come’ next “ 0. With the ” while Te and | umpter demonstrated, and that he is going to make some of the sure-thing shooters hard 
sane of this tq cow ae work, bor ae o eet s ee Five—Dr, Knowlton, “147,” Tripp, Howard and Sconce—scored to catch, A glance at his Score will show that Ee means what 
responsible for it. Most of the day a mean nasty rain fell a. ~ ‘orl Be — ghtt, the vith thi aan Gogeed clear wp’? oe Meare d Boyd and — 
; a Ae 7 : ” , inish, 108e who finished wi is total, Kn t % E ste an 10 and s i ‘ 
oy haps ee? disagreeable, fd the nent, being poor it yas did the best shooting; the bird that each lost wen beg vere iffi- all kinds of guns ‘and all kinds of shells. Weamking slong a 
7, ~ ° 26 et p ae ¥ Properly, ere were few ute one, and both were shooting from the scratch, Tripp shot shooting that Way. Get you one gun and one kind of shell 
straig pperee mane ies of © uty: and as a rule those that at 29yds., and the only bird he let escape was not a hard one. and stick to them, and you will Soon see the difference. °°)” 
Were paid well. In No, ergeant and eae made one. In The other two, Howard and Sconce, both shot at 27yds., though egular shoot at the same place next Saturday afternoon Let’s 
°. there << one, but Apperson won first alone on 19, being new beginners at the trap they put up a good race. try to et out a little earlier, Tt spoils your scores to shoot after 
rufeen was hig it No. ‘. aweater made the only straight The order in which the others finished is ¢ own in the ap- dark. Bring your gun and shells with you, 
Of the day - io. 4, arate again ilivided» SgOnce was the pended score, along with the flight and the number of the trap. Following are the scores. 
straight “of the ‘day was Dr uote 3 ia the ne onl Pn] Herbert Taylor made a most acceptable referee.. Shot Per Shot Per 
is was first with a bird to Spare, being the best pot won so far. Matth at. Broke. cent, at. Broke, cent, 
irty-seven participated, and of this number twenty-five shot Trap score type—Copyright, 1698, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. art be sich hg +e Rosamond ..,., 50 888 
all the events. wing to the bad weather the shoot dragged along, e - 2 88 Te eats oc a 
t the programme events were shot out by 5 o'clock. WAHT teh 3 8125 ea1126ones Payne dose o 8 Doeyeon sss. BD 3 (OB 
vents Nos. 1, 3, 6 and 7 were at known angles, while the others i HAHHT LRe NHR CAMTHTARTAALL Pes ars se? 80 SY creerseess Dh 46 
were shot at unknow. Starkloff, 80......... PTSTSS Sa 1T Pea 9s1 1819s gs Sse os Bastion °: S Z Waitt, titeeeeees 50 21 4g 
THE SCORES, AeTP anes ASP18 435454551085 Miles sauleetes 21 10 cbber 7.27777 Z 4 
vents: 12345678 Shot. CTTARGER PATA YA Ad VTS irsing aR Men pe neds r 
Frente: Bene ye at Broke Ay. MS OD vcFiesiiris ATED TSE EGAN TT ge : 
rgeant a a 78554228284 a5 acct s 55g 5g 
rips... usu i i sn Py itrr it ice aeons Tournament Systems, 
lieton 17 14 18 14 15 2016 tap 127 ‘gig ‘Knowlton, 80........9999 9 922229999909%9 22229 9-94 CuatTanooaa, Tenn., April 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: } 
PPersoti .. 1913161117 2017 150 «196 ‘849 , 445158154115 945598154 888 fre, bast three’ weeks I’ have angnded three tournaments cont 
Sumpter . 13 16 13 16 14 16 21 17 150 126 -840 Be 724 LHHA CORRHTAAA KARA I? LA cated on three different plans, and of the three the last one was 
PoOHOr 14 17 M4 15 2 18 23 17 160 ip 833 Tripp, 29......... 1292290191119991991494 9% 29 9—94 ? ume Pe as py in anny respects, 
Beck ..... 11 17 12 17 13 17 22 16 150 125 "933 8281429 2524298 1898414 5121 Open events were held "onan oa a added ment, i Sapa 
Haweater 13 16 14 2011 48 2012 150 © 134g TST ATINTZe Tose t¥ye event, : pean 
Pendergast 14 19 13 # 2215 150 199 .813 E Howard, 27...,.,. 12291999939 220139911 22 9—24 In these events fifteen or sixteen of the best Professional shots of 
Palmer .,.. 11 15 13 16 2214 = 150 121/806 4444459515544411549 1485828 bene ney took part, together with a few, but not many, of the 
Sconce * 13 a ¥ 3 is 3 B i it 806 AHR I See ee TUTE Se MS SL Z ay beis pe a attendance at the tournament. : 
roa "40 141714171716 14) 119 me Sconce, 97.......000. 222119221999 21129%999 59 2% shoot at all, this’ style of tournament fist a fo he pn an 
Cockrell’: 01312171119 2114 159 117 ‘780 seb 5 155 44ers assess gagy creenefit the expert, as © amateur stayed Out of ‘the open 
GION ie siddsicscaceccccc. ae 16 141413141816 459 117s 780 STIS ee? RYCATHIAA RHYAGK events, ped the experts shot against each other, 
Bernhard cscs * tau in PH .} Sumpter, 80,......., 222299999 922929929909 9'9'9 9 9 o-o9 tournament, sith Taaep ment, the week following, was an o 
Pinna edad a 13 15 11 16 12 12 1714 150 110 “739 85412 858438 8544 1534 85845 11 full force, but where were the amateurs?” Theme Were ek in 
Schiess 10 1413 16 9132015 159 449 3p pina ‘ PPP SHNTA \¢CHH eTdsll LYNE of twenty-seven shooters that took part seventeen woe paid to 
Gert... vee 12:15 1116 7 18 16 10 150 105 ‘700 » ‘rendergast, 80...2220109999 222229999 222 2-28 be there. f the other ten some only shot in one or two events, 
PEogccc PERE IHEE ot we MMCCAT GSA tates TARA Ep i git une oe Woo 
Siledcie eas denne 7 ! on, Ga., under 
Comaheli ....0700:770*"" 12161111 9141512 150 jmp “008 Bernhard, 27.......991 SOS SSS % S12 Pesiy sy TTF aoe of ed’ muterstate Association, there weve x? open events "with 
Bowlton .....00..cccscs vs ve 1618-00 2516 100 (89 ‘R99 4 thoney, and strange to say there were no paid experts. In. 
Kling . te se ne ee ve 12 16 21 17 80 66 “850 vi 38181918 184958911455 14 ae , there were six trade representatives, who are salesmen for 
King sebeondic 111713... 1115... 8 67 | .788 WR Eli LOZ HRERILRAAATY AA ST] Sony = ae anes they represent, and whe shot the programme 
Feherdt . Os a u 18 7 is 2 8 pa Elliston, 27,...2 2 9°9 9'9°} 9°9 ¥ 2022929998999 99 2—23 carsen "While the sy teat targets, but not competing for the 
Montgomery ie tec ce ce O45 18 10 Si ip @ ‘ae 112584454241918943 4241148 the number of gun clubs in Georgia netfee, foe, eae hoot 
Parker oe + +e ee ay ve 11 16 18 14 80 59 ‘705 oo issk ie ETE te EES) SS. <YNT was a most enjoyable one, and those that wore’ then shot the 
Rockridge $1418 5°59. > 65 45 “e902 CK, BO... eseees 1212199994 22222999 2-22 programme through, an were not driven away by paid ex 3 
Se hake 2200 ig ig HH 8 i a sae TAAaTE LASS StS 14 a5 114544, Winning here can ery Hoth? , would mind apne, ad. they Been 
Fn Na aby stskon : a eat : , of any many 
Kinney ........0... sieve 1B oe Ae ,101.. 9 4 ‘500 Nol: 9.053353 1374 re: 21 tes tees ,, vets the mabe of those wood = tournament of this kind, 
Castes syGbhoesii conde RS AENS, 6 ge): Likes ech Foes. resen 
SECOND DAY. APRIL 19 ie a? 53 85 tas 8422594184994 sopds, than one Wr the majority are the agents or tivel actoriee 
° . very indi t 
This was a great day for some one to make a scoop, if they Graham, 80......... 2 29 ae * d3f 22 Pere THT SOT S be the largest ever held b “thet compte: Mand trent in June will 
could have developed any old sort of « Streak, and it need not 929999 9-99 and paid experts will hayo every ‘Opportusitn aoe tf ~ filcomen 
ve been earthing Extraordinary hes, Phe is evidenced by 1 T Te fof BE $ : 3 s Z 4 5 55 ‘ 112 ‘ 18 win their ae, money, and that of the amateurs who desire to 
A t ; t ; 
din ee zhi was made ic ¢ o autire one Regent eee he Ce; Cis. dane 2099009 Fh) a oH} Gia Compete with them, but cannot enter the regular =. 
money on 14 in No, 1. Trip on 18 got all of first money in No. 4. 5922935584119449895 —— UL Norrn. 
and in the fifth Tripp and Sergeant got all of first and second on HAT TAS wy tos Ate 448253 
24 and ere were several instances where third, fourth and Bugh, 27 , 1022229 fH) 12 rT 3 shyt beTRe Gun Club, 
fifth money was won without a tie. But while the reader is con- rh ert : 92299 2~a% L . 
templating how he would have got some eas money here if only 1844822495159 14485851849 2 . an Me., April 22.—The gndroseoggin Gun Club held 
csent, there is something that remains to be told. For several k ZICATRATENAAAR AVY WT Ae their annual meetin April 14, and the fo owing officers were 
‘ays previous the weather had been very warm; so much so that Crosby, 80.......... *22200211293336 2121 ie 12104 giected for the encuin year: H. E. Doten President; ©, P. 
overcoats and woollen underwear had been dispensed with. Now ; ~s Keyes, Vice-P resident; Lew Keyes Secretary; B, G, W. Cushman. 
to-day the weather is bleak and cold, the wind lowing a gale that 51248188418541 25245154141 reasurer; W, PF, Conevery an Frank Cain members ‘of the Ex. 
etrates and cuts to the marrow. Overcoats none too com. ‘ “RTL JHE LeAAToa LYONS scutive Committee. The club will hold weekly shoots every Thurs- 
fertable. and the stove in the club house is kept hot, and is being Schwarz, 27...,...., POL121 3107799 9201211124 2-91 day during the summer; they will also hold an all-day shoot Fast 
well patronized. Not only did the wind play havoc with the 855114254894 Day, the 28th inst, 
targets, but the cold soon chilled one through at the score, so as DAA RATRALAA 18 ae 525814498 Inclosed find scores of the weekly shoot, April 21; 
‘© make the shooter slow and lose his time. This wil] explain W Den, 30 nr 29199 % 29 ose. 2734 tAr¢ vents: 3 Events: 
away some of the mysteries of the poor shouting. J OM, Ds ee seeee ' 1121299901 —21 Targets: 10 25 10 10 10 Tar, ete: 45 
While more shooters participated than yesterday, not near so 5428148514145144 415158954 OP Keyes 615 7 8 Lew Keye 10 10 
many shot through. Only eighteen did not ‘miss an event. After Henge LAP AT IST SAA ZZ LHR JI Noble °, 72 9109 Cy man s 
the target programme had been finished a $2 miss-and-out was = ISoehner, 29...,,.,.. 91220811280111994 02 1} 112 Lins G Judkins $9454 Coy 3 
started.» This nineteen entries, and Dr. Starkloff, Tripp and H E Doten. 718 910 9 Taylor *'"'*’ os 
Elliston cut up the money after scorin 7 birds, Sumpter alee “MO AAZ 21514543 595218 8494; "Lew -¢ 
out in this round by having a good bird fall dead just out of Kling, 80 TENET SSE TE HSS TTZ2 | Lane nines ” y 
n oe PO sacovvevcie 1 1~a1 i 
ditions prevailed 12” W85 the same as yesterday, and the same Tae O51 854299244 a gg Merrimac Gun Club, 
conditions prevailed. LRALHTAeAY Z LAWRENCE, Mass. April 19,~ ‘ 
THE SCORES. Cockrill, 27.,.....4.. 2199999 rord ord Mert S02333% f. 1 © Gisb, a "odey, the opening dase of the season wee pa 
bHboESSS Shot mats a: AM e 4259154511 24594 in the forenoon a Yotal of ge gmink, he shost oom 
11161418 9172417 150 ag “ah Th ieereeer tes 1osZhsshsayay Events: 1233456 7 ee 
sesee 14 19 10 16 18 12 23 77 150 124 "396 Selzer, 90.005 csccces 02 1102122101%999 2112220-9 Targets: 10 15 1015 * #19 zoe bf 8 8,7 
ss Bis eB 150 123 820 epee 28122151991 0814 yield te. '8 899 Vickens., © 71918 * * 10 
. : ~ ZALTARERAR TAR S ancroft *., £052... WF ses sale. 7 4% 
HB 2 160 122 $13 Sargent, 80,......... PATCHETT TITLe — G Lord...... 6886 36" Jorn TEES 
1016 12 1713 16 15317159 jin “aa mma 451588811 41543 won it'the shoot oft Norge, shoot of Tn" No, Listietield 
Wii 16 §132016 15 345 | “aoe Poe COST Ye CH RR THAAR ASS were. at unknown angles, ** *t 5 double targets. “Nos.'§ and 
91610161213 2114 459 Hit £740 = Peoples, 27.,,,.,..., 22% TOTLIRT roe seooee —1§ * Five doubles, 


is quite a credit- 











FOREST AND STREAM. 



































































r. Will Echols 
8 liable to duplicate his performance of cays he levee, 
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Brockton Gun Club. 


Brockton, April 19.—Patriots’ Day was celebrated by a large 
wiumber of shooters at the first shoot of a series on the grounds 
of the Brockton Gun Club. Everybody seemed to have a jolly 
time despite the bad weather. Miss Kirkwood (Miskay), of Bos- 
ton, accompanied by her brother, Horace, was one of the special 
features of the shoot. The conditions were not favorable for 
high scores, yet Miskay made four clean scores of 10, and was 
second in average for the day. A number of the shooters put in 
good scores for the merchandise prizes. Scott carried off the 
watch charm after shooting off a tie with Bradley, of Lynn; he 
will wear it until the next shoot, April 30. Le Roy made a clean 
scort of 25 straight. As he was the one who donated it, he declined 
to shoot off. 

No. 10 was a merchandise match, 25 targets, with 


handicap 
allowances added, unknown angles, 25 cents entrance. 


Merchandise event: 



























Eastman 1101111110101110111011011—19—3—22 
Miskay 1111011111000111111011111—20—3—23 
Horace 1110011110111111001011110—18—3—21 
Bradley .--1)10101111101011010001011—16—4—-20 
TE ocubeoss . .0110000010100100010000000— 6—9—15 
Le Roy 1000000199901111111111110 ~-24 
Barrett 1101010111031101111001111—18—3—21 
Worthin 1111011101110101111111011—20—3—23 
SPO Sheen restcceskeeuenbad 1001010001111010110100110—13—4—17 
rt. - <eenesee 0000000111110111111001010--14—3—-17 
Francis 1001111111010111011110110—18—3—21 
Leonard 0010000000110001001000000— 5—9—14 
Everett 0001010101111011111101101—16—3—19 
Donahue 1110101101000010001000000— 9—-9—18 
Bartlett 0111111110110111101001111—19—-1—20 
Tisdale 1119121191111111111110111—24—4—25 
A Murdock 1211111111111190110111111—23—3—25 
W Thayer .... . -1101001001110100110110001—13—9—-22 
SE? Svéwsees . -0111000110100111001110011—14—3—17 
W Woodard - 0010111010101111011111110—17—5—22 
Grant - 0011011111010111111111101—19—4—-23 
Dl ‘ietedkebhenbnohsee400600ws - -1201111110111111111111011—22—4—-25 
Stanley . .0101011010111000001100101—12—5—17 
SE. Sagbiveatbvedesedsteoveseceee 1111110111011111011011111—21—5—25 

No. 11 was the watch charm contest, 25 targets, entrance free 
handicap allowance added, known angles. 

Watch charm contest: 
Eastman 1111110110101111111110001—19—3—22 
Miskay 1111011111111010110111011—20—3—23 
Horace - -1200111111101131111001111—20—3—23 
Bradiey - -1111201110110111111111111—22—4—25 
SEE suhag bebsedsseccsds 0000101010000100000001010-— 6—9—15 
Worthing 1111101011011111101111101—20—3—2: 
Everett 1011000111101101111100111—17—3—2 
Taylor 1111001111111010111111011—20—3 
Francis 0110011011111011111010110—17—3 
SE. aacien ubbien os 1101010011111111101110111—18—4—22 
Barrett 1111111111011111010010110—19—3—22 
Stanley 0010101111111011001110111—17—5—22 
Donahue Su pUnosesouceseososcecoeue 1110101000010110101000101—12—-7—19 
Scott 1110111191111111110111110—22—3—25 
W Murdock 1101111111001010100000011—14—4—18 
Stork - -1101111001011111001111001—17—5—22 
W Thayer - 0011110111000110011110101—15—9—24 
Le Roy 1E00000101999110111911111 25 
Chase 0001111101010010101101010—13—9—22 
H Thayer 0110101110100011010001101—13—9— 22 
TS aon sccabeonshbadent 1110101101011001101000001—13—5—18 
DBEIEY oc ccsvccvcccccccvcccseecses 1011101010 6 
SER de dbdanuehsebaeesboseueesboccnd 0110111011 7 

Scott won charm. Le Roy donated charm, so didn't shoot off. 

Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 183 and 15 were at known angles. No. 8 at 
reversed; the remainder, unknown angles: 

Events: 123 45 6 7 8 91011 1213 1415 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 26 10 10 10 10 
EY wosbueseneetese be 798 8 710 8 6101919 910 7., 
ET hana wenssesondesed -9 810 9 71010 56 6202010 & 8&.,, 
Horace 8 8 8 7 6 8 61820 810 5.. 
Bradley 8 9 71010 6 61622 7 8 7.. 
i cat bantbbsebaccerses os EOS t< AVPes Xf eee 
Le Roy 09998 6 9242510...... 
SE chiebchnegheddseas) es SD, ©: BB B Owes os 00 08 
W Woodard LS 34,06 Secon Te So-kics 
Barrett D-W Bc we rae as’ oe oe 
Leonard eS fae i Ee ok tei es, Wo 
Grant ...... Bek Pe 519... 6&8 7 
: Kceddesehvepincctetas os “6 6 8 769 32218 8 7 
Donahue > Oh nuke oe kevee Be anes 
Wright > a ba. 460 I Se bh ee on 68. Sime 
W Thayer Se to ae ee. by TE op ae 40. os 
Bartlett 8101010.. 71019... 
Chase 5 << ere 
Stanley ,. Uae o0 09 Ee Ets 
SE “ch sabavenseechooes 40 SU ee 00 998542... 
EE ingnseevsnece Das beanies. oh 
PE s0cbu Gye bunds a os es 66 
A Murdock ..... = & Fe 
Worthing 8 20 20 
Scott ......+. es 714422 76 9 
W Murdock ° 513M@.. 5& 
Everett ...... 81617 5 8 6 7 
Francis ...... 1817 410 4 6 
Taylor ....... 1420.. 56 
H Thayer ons 
Plummer randisbnas 4K ipalas bean. as sb 6 Geb: Bs 
ED <..ccboahegedeees. We co sb eb Ue se ai eevesteb BO UD éc.cx co 

A. A. Barrert, Sec’y. 





Pigeons at Memphis. 


Tue interest in the contests for the possession of the Memphis 
Gun Club's live-bird medal is wrought up to a high pitch by the 
result of the last two contests, in each of which A. H. Frank has 
proved the victor. The fourth contest for the trophy took place 
April 12, and there were ten members on hand to dispute for the 
possession of it. Frank, however, was in rare form, and ran up a 
straight score of 25. In addition to this he shot in a 5 and 10-bird 
sweep, scoring 5 and 9 respectively, making 39 out of 40 for the 
day. Poston also shot well, scoring 24 in the medal race, and 10 
straight in the sweep. 

The birds for the trophy shoot were selected from a large lot, and 
should have been capital ones. 

On April 16 the fifth contest took place, and Frank again proved 
the winner, and that too on a straight score. This time though 
it required even more than this, as his was not the only straight, 
Poston also Wepliceting, his feat. 

But in the shoot-off Frank won out, and to him falls the honor 
of being the first to win it twice. Previous to this each contest 
had been productive of a new victor, Allin, Divine and Edrington 
having won it in the order named. Poston has tied for it twice, 
but has as yet been unable to land it. Who can tell but what his 
turn will be next, as the form he has displayed all through these 
contests must eventually win for him. This, however, cannot 
be long deferred, for should Frank win it again, he becomes the 
permanent possessor of it. This he is likely to do, as he possesses 
all the pluck and confidence so essential in contests of this 
nature. To-day he scored 38 out of 40, while Edrington scored 37 
out of 40. 

The weather conditions were perfect, though there was no wind 
to help the birds along. 


April 12.—Medal shoot, 25 live birds: 






T A Divine, B .....ccseccccresccsvesssess 2022112111120111221211202—22 
E DORMO, BD. vccccsccssscccvcovvccccceses 2022122222220222%2222%222 —21 
A BH Prank, DD .....cccccsvcrccecvccveves 2222222222222222222222222-— 25 

P Edrington, 29 . -221221222122212222°220022—22 

C Neely, Jr., 29 - -222%222°1 12222°2222222222 22 
Bo WMT, BD cc ccccccccivancccccvevcene 2022212121110221222210222—22 
EP Poston, 20 .....sesecesesesesseseeees 1012111111111221121221222—-24 
/ WURIO, BP oa vecccucccevncececcccustte 2110112022111112210222112—22 
WD AiO, BD. os wings’ cowecines opb'ssccdtacs 2121222021 122111112122022—28 
WY. WD TROMPOOR, BD. nce concen ses ccctese 2222°22221112120202122222—22 


A eet shoot at 25 birds, fifth contest: 


2222992292222229922209900 —9f 
- -11222°1111122222211122112—24 
- -2112°1222214111122°212121—23 
- -2221111112111211212111222—25 
- - » 282191211212221 2122011012 —23 
--TAT102110120 


- -12112022%22212%0201221222—20 
2221°221021212121111021*1—21 
There will be war in the camp at the next shoot; all will be pull- 

ing to keep Abe from making three successive wins, 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Weturncronx, Mass., April 20.—The last shoot of current prize 
series took place at Wellington Wednesday afternoon last. The 
wholesale trap-shooting of the previous day, a holiday in this sec- 
tion, depleted the ranks somewhat, but a dozen attended, quite 
oblivious of the cloudy and moist weather conditions. Eastman 
and Horace tied for first prize, a gold watch charm, but eceorring 
to the rules of the contest the former won it, having attended al 
the shoots, and Horace only ten. The shooting of both during 
entire series has been excellent. The best six scores during the 
fourteen contests, beginning Jan. 12 and concluding to-day, form 
the prize total, and below are given the complete results. East- 
man and Miskay discarded eight scores, Spencer 7, Taft and Gor- 
don 5, Horace and Woodruff 4, Leroy 2, Hollis 1 and Paine none. 

The team match was somewhat of a foregone conclusion at this 
last stage, 7 targets separating first and second; Eastman and 
Taft requiring a 39 to win, provided Miskay and Horace failed to 
advance. The latter improved 2, the latter 4 targets, so the Thur- 
man shooting blouses go to Miskay and Horace, and now Miskay 
is complaining because Thurman blouses are not made for ladies. 

Mr. J. R. Hull, representing Parker Bros., was a visitor to-day, 
and acquited lasesll’ very creditably on the varied shooting, and 
particularly so on the three 5-target events at 21, 22 and 23yds. 





rise. 

Events: 12345678 9 1011121314 
Targets: 10 10 3p 1010 5 3p 101010 5 5 51 
Gordon, 17 TEGT TS SOT8 4S i 5 
Miskay, 18 ese 7vT7se47973466 
Leroy, 21 . 76 3..10 4 3D Mo. oe oo oe oe 
Woodruff, 17 : : : ; : : : " ; © ne. o> ne 00 
Bemtom, BA c.cccccesescoecgece 3 3 2 S 6 6 vp ce se oe 
tall, 38 Nee eaacenaweteyat’ 0838934998355 9 
Bastman, 16 .reccccgcccecses 97510 8 461010 8 3 2 2 8 
Taft, 16 \,.«ccovseveg . er 8537-8 567842215 
Horace, 16 .4.cs.ccebenetscees 80 3.68. 2:43). 8 B..0 <e on 8 
Dickey, 21 .....cccvescesseces oe S.2°F. 8. 6 S.Bit Doc 2% os <s 
Spencer, 18 ...occsesvocecsess oe $.. 6M 5.33 090 4 € 4 7 
POOE, BS ccnccasvgeercscccdecs 09 60 90 ee 22 0 2 4 Bue we we oe 

Events 1, 4, 5, 8, known angles; 2, 6, 9, unknown, 11, unknown, 


2lyds. rise.; 12, same, 22yds. rise; %, same, 23yds. rise; 3 and 7, 
pairs; 10 and 14, reverse pull. 

Events 1, 4, 5, | 
known and 3 pairs; distance 


8, known angles; 2, 6, 9, unknown; 11, unknown, 


handicap: 





Taft ..cccccscvcsecvvecvevecess OLL111110 8 1111-5 11 11 10—5—18 
Dickey ...sescceeeecserens ..0111111101— 8 11111—5 10 11 1-5 18 
LirOY cecceccseccererevcssosess 1111111111—10 11101—4 10 10 10—3—17 
BEIGKRY cccccseccccvesccecespoes 1110111011— 8 11111—5 10 11 10—4—17 
PP rrr 1111101101— 8 11111—5 10 11 10—-4—17 
Eastman ......sceecesevesecnes O1OLIII— 8 110114 11 11 10-5—17 
SPENCEL .occeveveccercessesees 11111111110 11111—5 10 01 00-2 17 
Hal] ...cccccccvcovveveverceees 1111101111— 9 01110—3 10 11 10—4 16 
Horace 1011011111— 8 10111—4 11 11 00-4 “16 
Gordon (110111011— 7 11111—5 11 00 10 3 -15 
Benton 0011100010— 4 00010—1 00 11 10—3— 8 
POOF cocsccecsecccccscvcccccves 0000001100-— 2 11000—2 00 00 00—0— 4 





Te atch, 40 targets, 10 known and 10 unknown per shooter: 
Gordon ae ot sone ; et evsee 1OLN11111 9 1111011001 716 
Woodruff .. 1111111111—10 1111011111— 9—19—35 








Leroy ..:... 1110111111— 9 11111111— 918 
Spencer 1111101101— 8 1111111101— 9—17—35 
Eastman 1111111111—10 1111111111—10—20 
RE oid ucgrenattapeewstses 1001111110— 7 1111110110— 8—15—35 
Miskay 1001011111— 7 OUIMIII— 9-16 
Horace 11111111—10 1101110111— 8—18—34 
MEE Gc sunuctien ant ykaots 1111110111— 9 1110111111— 9-18 
SRAM 6 npcccsdspevencndgtaves 1111101101— 8 1011010111— 7—15—33 


Winners of prizes, 


Eastman, first ......sscsceeerecveeerersesens 18 17 17 16 105 
Hersce, SOOON cccccocccccecesevcscccescons ¢ 18 17 17 16 105 
Miskay, third ........+0++00+ 17 17 17 16 103 
Spencer, fourth ....ccccceceeereeeeeseesenes 17 17 16 16 102 
Leroy, fifth ...ccseceseseceereerersnenenennns 17 17 16 16 -100 
Woodruff, sixth ......ccccrceecceceecnveeees 17 16 16 15— 99 


ccesvcndvecesSeocgesseveccesees 5 16 16 15 14— 95 
6 16 1 4— 
ase0 15 4 M4 138— 4 
eveeveccreesesevenecceveescoese 5 15 144 M4 12— 87 


Team totals, possible 200; 1 
Miskay and Horace .....+:.-sse¥errerereeeeeees 35 35 


Taft, seventh 
Gordon, eighth ... 
Hollis, ninth 
Paine, tenth 


35 34 32—171 


Eastman and Taft .... 34 33 33 31—166 
Gorden and Woodruff ... ‘ 33 82 31 31 162 
Leroy and Spencer ...ccceccececeereeeeneeeenee 35 34 31 30 29—159 


and continues 
known, 10 un- 


The summer series starts Wednesday, April 27, 
until June 29, with prize contests at 30 targets, 10 
known and 10 reverse angles. 

Boston. 





Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club, 


Fircusurc, Mass., April 21.—The members of the Fitchburg 
Rifle and Gun Club opened the season with an all-day shoot on 
April 19 althought the day was dark and it rained more or less, 
yet it did not dampen the ardor of the boys, and darkness only 
stopped the shooting. We shoot entirely for sport, and the fun 
is fast and furious rom start to finish. A merrier set of sports- 
men it would be hard to find. 

The following is the score: 









Events: 2345 67 8 91011 12 
Targets: 61010 61010 510 51010 
Sanith, 18 ..ccosscccscsseccsoccevves $476641436567 
Whitaker, 13 .. 3673344683 4... 
Estabrook, 13 Be Boe oe oe os os oe oe ose 
UGE BB wvccncnd cevccsdonoecacnzecs $564873 6 2 6&G.. 
Hooks, 18 ..scscccvcsveee 466456261 .... 
Stickney, 13 ........+5+ $64676483 4.... 
Converse, 13 .......0s505 18633644 8.... 
Woods, 16 .....cesceenees ee ee ea are 
Weight, 16 ...cccsccccccsscccscccees 68 6 BG av Bee Bees 
Bingham, 13 ......+++++ oe Woe Ga 00. 6d 06: On 0: 4 ne 
TOE EE subesseesacece we Line og oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 
Kirkpatrick, 13 oo Go § va ke ae Os fh Oe 
Fenwick, 13 26. be, 59 SE 50 Oe HO Welbe be be 
Ziegler, 13 ..6..505 da Bice. be 05: ag 68" 48 “woo be ne 
Richmond, 16 Pee Pee oe ee 
EEE, EB wavseavesseccdcccdepeesecede 0¢ 24156566428 8 
White, 13 Sco Suc. Oe B Bice ts 
Jenna, 13 Bae Bsc ee BiB oe BS. b0-0 
Atwood, 13 ee Fee oo ra 
Demmon, 13 te Sey’ on Be 2B Bites owe 
Hawkins, 13 Buc Bee es’ Cee eae 
Curly, 18 22.0000 6B SB 6 O. B.© scores av 
Bradbury, a wend Se os 4 4.. Bes 
Wilber, 13 ..... BS. 6 4B A ha wel a6 os ee.5 
Liversage, 13 .......scecvarsesveces oe S60 Bee Pee a eS aes 
ean, aE pep eenecadbasuaneawess, at B oc .ck BD Bb oe co Sh 02: o8 
Pastmmm, BB ..cccccsccnccvccovccecers ; . . SB Oce' OB secs 

Rice, 13 .... ae: Ai an Be ae he dh on Se 
Gatlor: Te tintin as oodpieth 636..456738 7 
Leonard, 18 d...ccccccscccevecveces ov se 3.. in. ta ek ee Olus 66 
Prandin, WB cochecsocsccvccdcdencneces 00 ve oe Siovsa es BO 23.8 
Dastrer, WB o.ccvcccecccqeccescccense oe 00 00 ve iB se ok om eh leno 
Bett, 1B ccccrdovcccestrsconswecnes ov 0s 0990.09 08 00 4431.. 


Events 1 and 2, known angles; 3, 4, 6, 8 and 10, 
and angles; 5, 11 and 12, incomers; 7 and 9, pairs. 
Irvine O. Converse, Sec’y. 


unknown traps 





Trap at Worcester. 


Worcester, Mass., April 12.—At the opening shoot for the 
L. C. Smith trophy some excellent scores were made, especially 
those of E. S. Knowles and Jack Hull, both breaking 48 out of 
their 50 targets. we lost his 25th bird in his first 25 and his 22d 
of the last 25. nowles won the trophy, as Mr. Hull was not a 
member of the gun club, but oh! how he did shoot! 

Following are the scores of the L. C. Smith trophy contest: 
Hull 48, Knowles 48, Snell 46, Forehand 45, Hanson 44, Walls 40, 
Roach 38, Emory 37, Buck 32, Bucklin 32, Kinney 30 

April 15.—The State shoot to-day was a failure, as the day was 
too rainy to shoot; only a few shooters ventured out to the 
shooting grounds. The following events were shot: 


Events: 1283456567 Events: 1234567 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 15 20 : 1010 10 10 15 15 20 
Lero .010 6 613 916 - T078nnN 





Smith ......10 5 6 8 81014 
ONES ....005 77101214 
hapin ...... 8 8 8 5 9 918 





pa We ts an ethos Ss 
-» 78 9281217 








[Aprit 30, 1808. 





Haverhill Gun Club. ; 


Havernitt, Mass., April 23.—Tuesday, April 19, was Patriots’ 
Day in this State, and the Haverhill Gun Club celebrated the day 
7, holding an all-day shoot on their grounds at Hoyt’s Grove, in 
this city. 

It was the opening shoot of the season, and was a decided 
success, everything running without a hitch to mar the enjoyment 
of the shooters from beginning to end, though it must be con- 
fessed the shooting was nothing to brag of. Our captain, Mr. 
Miller, was high gun for the day with an average of 77 per cent., 
but it must be remembered we are only two years old, as an 
organization. We have done no shooting since Christmas Day, 
and many of the shooters were shooting at the traps for the first 
time. Then too we have never favored “kindergarten birds” very 
much on our grounds, and the strong and erratic wind added 
much to the speed of the targets, besides causing them to indulge 
in all sorts of antics, thus making them puzzling marks for the 
older members and the despair of the “green hands.” 

Below you will find the events in tabulated form, and the scores 













made: 

Events: 1234567 8 9101112131415 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 20 20 10 15 10 15 10 10 

Angles: KKUURRS KURRUUUU 
Bryan 5 8 711 91813 613 813 8 7 
PEBY veccccscvcvecerneoence Po eee Oe © ED ce co 00 06 
George 812 8 9 71814 79.611 7.. 
OO FEES ne 38429 8 FT FERS 4.8 vei ce co ee 
EOD \a'sc0s ccxtabkasth > BRO 8 2? ) PS ore 
D S Short 912 8.. 71613 810 710.... 
lozier SD ee. ee OD asthe: os te vec 
Vining © ete hciba Cetee cnt oe aa 
SOE ascvadda<chccctehidn Pe Seo oh eee 
Brooks Se ole BOs 0% ks we ce eee 
Meserve x alae en ns ome oe bo ee ed eee 
LOWES se ccess cas die Wei his Sa nko PRAMS? kes be ak cg: we: 3 
Sprague sereecceececeses os co ve co oe 9 61818 7 7-6 9 8. 
Wright 9 31: 597887 
Merritt on 691013 8 7 
SEY ine wbb decpdsbeccatucns u'Tén. 64-00! ¥e 2D c0-WvreD 08 Ge 
OD  VicVhedien henvubiey ds. 46.52 akoes 06 de) vgwsle 
Hilliard a ae ee 
SUE scunated wie tiWs chape-Wses' oa ee. oe ee eS 
Griggs 68 911 7.. 
Miller 7171393 9:9 
SEE bbe beRen gh cacvebscaaas ee ae 56 0 met de 810.. 9 4 
Holden pA a ae oe 
Ingraham Pape 5. 
Marble ..... 7 225%." 
F J Blake . Bo. singunere 
Osborn 7H... ; 
Fernald ..... OB esr sels 
Webster 49 O6Ain.% 
Gardella se6 tea 
Adams rf “4 ie 
Small ..... 0 a4 
Tenney ...... Wiat-<: 


In events 10 and 11 trap No. 3 was set at unknown angle 
making a little change from the regular reversed pull, 
Geo. F, Stevens, Sec’y-Treas. 


s, thus 





Cheyenne Flyers, 


Curyenne, Wyo., April 20.—Inclosed find scores of live-bird match 
shot between the Cheyenne Gun Club and the Douglas Gun Club, 
at Douglas, Wyo., on April 12. A very strong, cold wind and a 
dark day were largely responsible for the low scores. The birds 
were a magnificent lot of flyers: 

Chezenne team: 

E J Schuneman..00120221011110101021120201020222201010121220021022—33 
J von Kennel... .2121212222212022120020121212220222121 2022221 220222—43 
J Schunemat., , . .11202122012012211201111120012022112122112122201122—42 


118 


Douglas team: 
F Rimington..... 22022220222222122222222222020222220122022222222102—43 
Pa ona see vee 220220221221020220222022221 222022222220 20222022222—40 


Dr M Jesurun. . .02010122000112122101001012222222202202002202200000—30 


113 
Joun W. Scuuneman. 


Forest City Gun Club, 


SAVANNAH, Ga., min 18.—I send you scores of the Forest Cit 
Gun Club at their first practice for the season of 1898. The club 
has adopted the magautrap, and the scores may be considered good, 
as but few of the members had ever shot over a maggie, as the 
club has christened their new trap. The event was at 25 targets: 









D  TROUT a00000ded vbaupasn capace bes haveie 1111111011111011111111011—22 
augstetter 1110111111011131111111100—21 
* J Morgan 1111001111111111101110110—20 
Lamotte ......+0seeeeees 1211111111111111101111111—24 
Garwes ...csessseceevess 1101101311111111100011111—20 
Ebberwien ~11110111111.00111011111111—21 
Kaiser ........00005: -1110111111111111100011111—21 
EMO eccveccveye 1111111191111100111111111—23 
H Rocker .......... 1101011011111110111110100—18 
Reideman ........+.. 1111111101111111111111110—23 
LeMCke oo cccssesevesessccccscvevcces -1110109911111101101011111—20 
CRBIDOOR 60 ocr ccrcccovecesccsesgevenes » -1102011111111111101111110—21 
Hearn ...sesserees » O100011919111911111111110—23 
Grother .....+65+0+ « -1200101011111111011000111—16 
ASME oo. seeeees - -1111110011111011111011101—20 
: W ceneen osee - -1111011110010000111011110—16 
Everett csccceges 


- 0010101000000000100011100— 7 
- 0100100110001001010011000— 9 
eT 


WT Morgan 
H Woeltjen 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Removal of William Mills & Son. 


Tae firm of William Mills & Son have removed from their for- 
mer location at 7 Warren street to 21 Park Place, two blocks fur- 
ther down town. The firm was originall established under the 
name of T. & J. Bate in 1822, in lower Pearl street, after which 
they removed to Maiden Lane. James Bate manufactured the fish- 
ing tackle, ete., in England, while Thomas Bate managed the 
business in the United States. The founders of the firm were 
the grandfather and prapdeace of Thomas Bate Mills, the present 
proprietor. In 1843 the firm changed to T. 2 Bate. 
n 1859 the firm again changed to T. H. Bate & Co., with the 
late William Mills as the junior member of the firm. In 1875 the 
firm assumed its present name of William Mills & Son, and since 
which there has been no change. The death of William Mills 
occurred in March, 1883. . 

The firm occupied their store at 7 Warren street for over forty 
years, being the second occupants of the building. The new store 
is admirably located and large and well lighted. 





The Acme Sinker, 


Tue Acme Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., advertises a very useful 
little device for anglers, the cost of which’ is so trifling in compari- 
son with its convenience that it is likely to have a large sale. his 
is a split sinker, which apring? on the line by means of a piece 
of Wrass wire partly surroun ing it. The strength of the wire 
is sufficient to hold the sinker firmly in place, and yet its grasp 
upon the line is not*so strong but that it is practicable to move it 
up and down so that it may be adjusted to suit the exigency of 
any particular occasion. It is a handy and practical article.—Adv. 


Of Interest to Fishermen and Canoeists. 


Aw unequaled array of pleasant retreats for the sportsman, where 
fish in greatest variety abound, is to be found along the line of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. All interested should send 4 cents 
in stamps for copy of “Hunting and Fishing on the Lehigh 
patey, to Chas. S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dept. F5.—Adv. 


On Transportation Account. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad announces that, commencing at once, 
train No. 45, leaving New York at 7:50 A. M., will connect with 
Se, ering ean at 1:27 P. M. for Annapolis, daily, except 

unday.—A dv, 





